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Theological Department. 


When a faithful minister of Christ, 
has departed to give an account of | 
his stewardship, it must be useful to 
his survivors, and especially those 
among whom he laboured, to know 
the truths, in the belief of which, he 
died; and on which, he rested his 
last and solemn expectation of di- 
vine mercy. | 

The late Rev. Enoch M. Lowe, of | 
the Episcopal Church, in Norfolk, 
Va. was known to many of our rea 
ders, as an active and earnest 
preacher of the gospel. His obitu 
ary will be found in the March num- 
ber of our 4th vol. By the kindness 
of his amiable and pious widow, and 
at our request, we have been favour- 
ed with some of™his sermons, from 
which it is intended to make ex- 
tracts, when our room will permit. 
Though dead, he may yet speak 
and proclaim the unsearchable rich- 
es of Christ. While bis lips are 
sealed in the silence of the grave; 
it cannot, but be deeply interesting 
to the flock, among whom he min- 
istered, to peruse the sacred in- 
structions they were used to hear 
him deliver with so much pleasure 
and effect. It should lead them to 
mediiate on that day, when accoun: 
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they have made of his earnest ex- 
hortations: and each of the congre- 
gation should seriously inquire whe- 
ther in that day of trial and retri- 
bution, the labours of his former 
pastor, will rise up in judgment in 
testimony of the obedience and 
meekness with which he received 
them or to the everlasting condem- 
nation of his soul. Editor. 


“Be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind; and*****put on the new man.”— 
Epugstans iv, 23, 24, 


The apostle Paul, in the first part 
of this chapter, gives to christians 
many valuable exhortations to im- 
portant duties. In the first verse, 
he beseeches them (to walk wor- 
thy of the vocation wherewith they 
are called: or, which is the same 
thing, to conduct themselves in all 
things, as becomes their christian 
profession. He would have all that 
named the name of Christ, to de- 
part from iniquity: To walk agreea- 
bly to those happy circumstances in- 
to which, the grace of God, through 
his instrumentality, had brought 
them. He pursues this idea as a 
text; and to the end of the chapter 
continues in a variety of ways to 
enjoin upon them, Christian purity, 
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and holiness ot living. Ile exhorts 
them to lowliness, and meekness, 
and long suffering, and forbearing 
one another in love; that they hence- 
forth be no more children, tossed 
to and fro, carried about like clouds 
in the air, with such doctrines as 
have no truth nor solidity in them; 
but that they speak the truth in 
love; that they grow up into Christ 
in all things; and that they assist 
and help one another, as members 
of the same body in Christ. 

After these general exhortations, 
the Apostie becomes more particu- 
lar and personal in his instrucuons., 
The Epbesian Church being com- 
posed, for the most part, of converts 


from heathen idolatry, superstition | 


and ignorance; he reminds them 
that converted Gentiles must live 
very differently from their uncon- 
verted brethren; and draws a most 
affecting contrast between their state 
as ak abt Christians, and the 
condition of those, who yet remain- 


ed without any saving knowledge of 


Christ. Such he represents, as hav- 
ing their understandings darkened, 
and being by reason of their igno- 
rance, alicnated from God; as be- 
ing debauched and seared in their 
consciences, and therefore, as giving 
themselves over to lasciviousness, 
and working all uncleanness with 
greediness. Such was the charac- 
ter of the Gentiles; but he enjoins it 
upon them as professing Christians, 
to distinguish themselves by a dif- 
ferent course of conduct. You, says 
he, have not so learned Christ. And 
therefore, it is your duty to put off 
those things, in which you are wont 
to walk and to indulge. The odd 
man; or that corrupt nature with 
which you were born, and all its de- 
ceitful lusts, and sinful inclinations 
and desires, must be put away from 
among you. And the new man, 
must be puton. You must ée re- 
newed in the spirit of your minds. 
By which he meant, that they must 
take a new nature—must become 
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new creatures—and must act upon 
new principles. They must by 
prayer acquire and nurture that re- 
generating grace, which alone could 
enable them to lead new lives—lives 


of righteousness, and Christian holi- 


ness. 

*eee** The loss of God’s image 
upon the soul, was both the sinfulness 
and misery of man’s fallen estate ; 
and resemblance to the image of 
God, is the beauty, the glory, and 
the happiness of the new creature. 
“The new man (says St. Paul) is 
after God created in righteousness 
and true holiness;”’ in righteousnese 
towards men, including all the du- 
tics of the second table of the law: 
And in holiness toward God, sig- 
nifying a sincere obedience to the 
commands of the frst table: True 
holiness! in opposition to the out- 
ward and ceremonial holiness of the 
Jews. We are said to put on this 
new man, when, in the sincere, 
humble and faithful use of all God’s 
appointed means of grace, we at- 
tain to this divine nature—this new 
creation. 

Before we enter upon a discus- 
sion of the manner in which we must 
be renewed in the spirit of our 
minds, it will be proper for us to 
explain what is meant by the sfirit 
of the mind. By this expression 
our Apostle means the whole soul: 
not the inferior faculties only, but al- 
so the supreme,—the mind and the 
whole man. 

Now to effect that change in man 
which is enjoined in the text, it is 
necessary that the Holy Spirit of 
God should pass over his spiritual 
ruin, as it did over primeval chaos, 
before beauty can arise out of defor- 
mity, and order out of confusion. — 
Sin has diseased the whole soul of 
man. His powers are all enervated; 
his passions are perverted; his affec- 
tions are vitiated; and his under- 
standing is darkened. He now 
has neither the desire, nor the a- 
bility to know God aright. He 
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prefers rebellion to obedience,—in- 
dulges hate, rather than love,—and 
of choice goes on in all the blind- 
ness and ignorance, which sin has 


entailed upon him. Such is the con- | 


dition of man by nature; and from 
which before he can be relieved, he 
must be renewed in the spirit of his 
mind. 

The reasonableness of this must 
be apparent to every mind, that will 
reflect for one moment upon the cha- 
racter of God. We can form no 
idea of Deity apart from the holiness 
and perfection in which he dwells, 
and which form essential parts of his 
nature. Assuming, then, the truth, 
that man is the unrighteous being, 
which we have represented, it fol- 
lows as an irresistible deduction, 
that this renewal must take place; 
or communion between God and our 
souls, can never exist. Tor dark- 
ness cannot exist with light; nor can 
death harmonize with life; nor pol- 
lution have fellowship with purity. 


These are things opposed to every | 


suggestion of reason, and to every 
Jaw of nature, and of nature’s God. 
Then, 

To be renewed in the spirit of our 
minds, in the sense in which we 
must understand our Apostle, it is 
necessary, 

Ist. That we be renewed in our 
understandings. 


the blindness as well as perversion 
of the human understanding. Man 
has not only lost all correct know- 
ledge of God, and of his duty, by 
this most dreadful calamity; but that 
very ignorance has filled his soul 
with pride, and blasphemy against 
God. God, in pity to his condition, 
and in infinite love to his soul, has 
made a revelation of himself, and of 
his will, in the Gospel; but man 
proudly rejects the Gospel, and dar- 
ingly refuses to be instructed by its 
precepts! He vaunts himself against 
Him who formed him from the dust, 
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One of the most | 
fatal consequences of the fall, was | 








and breathed into his nostrils the | 
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breath of life. He substitutes his 


' own fancies and inventions, for the 


doctrines and the institutions of Him 
who inhabiteth eternity, and whose 
He goes about 
to establish a righteousness of his 
own, and refuses to submit himselt 
to that righteousness of God, which 
he wrought out for him in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ. Or, if he af- 


| fects to embrace the Gospel, he, not 


unfrequently, changes its liberty in- 
to licentiousness: forgetting, or wil- 
fully closing his eyes upon the truth, 


| that God will account no man as tru- 


ly believing, who does not demon- 
strate the reality of his faith by a life 


| of corresponding holiness. 


Now, if we have been renewed in 
our understanding, we shall resolve 
to know nothing, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified. In other words, 
instead of appealing to our reason 
for direction in the eternal and mo- 


| mentous concerns of our souls, and 


yielding up ourselves to the influ- 
ence and sway of our passions, we 
shail submit ourselves to the truth 


as it is in Christ, and embrace and 


obey the doctrines of his Gospel.—- 


_Tiaving our understandings renew- 


ed by the operations of God's Spi- 


rit, and enlightened from on high, 


we shall think of God precisely as — 
he has revealed himself to us; and 
in all our deportment act in refer- 
ence to that standard of purity which 
he has established in his word.— 
Our constant prayer will be, lead 
me in the way I should go; and our 
only inquiry will be, how speaketh 
the Lord?—~How is it written’ Rea- 
son will be consulted, not as a light 
to conduct us either in the way of 
faith or of practice; but as a help, 
to aid us im understanding aright 
those things which God has reveal- 
ed for our instruction. And thus, 
reason, as is most obviously our du- 
ty, will be rendered subservient to 
revelation. 


Again: To be renewed in the 


spirit of cur mind, it is necessary 





















that we be renewed in our thoughts. 
The natural, or which is the same 
thing, the unrenewed man, indulges 
perpetually such thoughts as are op- 
posed to the Spirit of God's truth, 
and to every trait of his divine cha- 
racter. The thoughts of the natu- 
ral man, constantly run out after the 
world, If not engaged upon acts of 
daring rebellion against God; they 
are, at least, engrossed by such 
things as neither advance his ser- 
vice, promote his glory, nor further 
their own eternal interests. The re- 
newed man, on the contrary, re- 
members God upon his bed, and 
meditates on him in the night watch- 
es. He can at all times exclaim, 
How precious are thy thoughts unto 
me, O God! how great is the sum 
of them! If I should count them, 
they are more in number than the 
sand; when I awake, I am still with 
thee. His delight is in the law of 
God, and upon it, does he meditate 
day and night. Such, in this re- 
spect, is the vast difference which 
exists between the natural, unre- 
newed man, and he who has expe- 


rienced that change upon which our | 


Apostie insists in the text. But, 

Again: To be renewed in the spi- 
rit of our minds, we must experi- 
ence a renewal of our consciences, 
our wills, and our affections. 

To feel the importance and ne- 
cessity of this change, we need only 
for one moment to attend to that de- 
scription, which is given in the ora- 
cles of divine truth, of those who 
have never experienced it. In re- 
gard to the conscience of the natu- 
ral man, it is said, that unto the 
jure all things are pure; but unto 
them that are defiled and unbeliev- 
ing is nothing pure; but even their 
mind and conscience is defiled. 
A practical truth, which requires 
for its establishment, nothing more 
than the experience of every mem- 
ber of this congregation. Were it 
not so, could we daily goon in trans- 
gression with so little compunction 
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, —so little self-condemnation? We 


ieel, brethren, that we could not; 
and hence the conviction must force 
itself upon every mind, that we 
should constantly exercise our- 
selves, to have a conscience void 
of offence toward God, and toward 
men. 

That our wills must be renewed, 
is evident from the fact, that with- 
out such renewal, we shall never 
call upon God in the way of his ap- 
pointment, nor shall we ever g@to 
Christ for salvation. Though God 
is the author of all grace, and the 
only giver of faith; vet, man is a be- 
ing of free agency. He has the 
power of choice, and of acting in 
obedience to that choice; but yet 
will always, while in a state of na- 
ture, choose that which is evil, in 
preference to that which Is good, 
until, by the operations of the Holy 
Ghost, that will shall be renewed 
and sanctified. Hence that decla- 
ration of Christ, ye will not come to 
me that ye may have life: Because, 
says Christ in another place, ye are 
of your father the devil, and the 
lusts of your father, will ye do. It 
is then as plain as language can 
make it, that the renewal of the will, 
as well as of the understanding, the 
thoughts, and the conscience, is ne- 
cessary to that renewal of the spirit 
of our minds, to which we are ex- 
horted. But, 

We have also remarked that in 
order to this, it is necessary too, 
that we experience a renewal of 
our affections. 

The affections of man so natural- 
ly run out after the things of this 
world, that it amounts to an utter 
impossibility ever to draw them off 
from the things of time and sense, 
and set them on things above, with- 
out an immediate and direct opera- 
tion of God’s Holy Spirit. God 
must show us the vanity of all sub- 
lunary things, and convince us of 
their imsufficiency to procure us 
happiness, before we can strive for 
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such a renewal of the spirit of our 
minds, as shall enable us to detach 
our affections from them, and place 
them on higher and nobler objects. 
So strong is the hold, which fre- 
sent things have on our minds; anv 
so incompetent is man, in his ow 
strength, either to choose or to 
pursue those sfiritual and future 
things, which accompany salva- 
tion. 

To pursue that train of thought 
which this idea is calculated to cre- 
ate, to its merited extent, would 
consume more time than in justice 
to our general subject, can be de- 
voted to it——We may remark, how- 
ever, that in the renewal of our of- 
fections, they must all experience a 
decided—a radical change. Our 
love, which has been alienated from 
God by the fall, must be brought 
to repose upon him again. As, 
when man first came from the 
hand of his Creator, his Maker 
sat enthroned upon his heart, and 
the love which he bore him, burned 
with the intensity of a seraph’s pas- 
sion; so now, must we be recover- 
ed from our state of alienation, and 
be so renewed in our slate of feel- 
ing to the Deity, as to love him 
with our supreme affection.—Our 
desires, must have new objects, 
on which to be exerted. Instead 
of their pursuing after the things 
of time and sense,—instead of their 
being devoted to the vanities, the 
pleasures, the amusements, and the 
sensual indulgences of the world, 
they must be arrested by the ser- 
vice, and exerted upon the hon- 
our and glory of God.—-Our joys 
too, must have new directions, and 
new objects. Instead of having 
them called forth only by temporal 
prosperity,—instead of their be- 
ing excited only by the success of 
some favourite scheme, for the ad- 
vancement of our temporal inter- 


@sts—our honour—or our fame; we | 
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must joy in God, who is the maker 
of our bodies, the father of our spi- 
rits, and the author of our salvation: 
Ry whom also, we have access by 
fsith unto this grace, wherein we 


stand. ‘“Fhen, rather, let us rejoice 
in the hope of the glory of God. 
And not only so, but let us glory in 
tribulation also: knowing that tribu- 
lation worketh patience; and pati- 
ence, experience; and experience, 
hope. Another object of joy in the 
renewed man is, the testimony ofa 
good conscience. If he has been 
truly renewed in the spirit of his 
mind, he will be careful to walk 
circumspectly; and in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom; but by the grace of God, 
will he have his conversation in 
the world; and thus be perpetually 
opening to himself new, and more 
substantial sources of joy, than this 
world or any of its things can ever 
afford. 

Once more. Strange as it may 
seem, yet, to be thoroughly renew- 
ed in the spirit of our mind, we 
must be renewed in our Aatred and 
our grief, as well as in our under- 
standing, our thoughts, our consci- 
ence, our will, and our affections. 
That is to say: our hatred for sin, 
and for every evil way, must be- 
come so fixed and determined, as 
shall impel us to wage against them 
an eternal and irreconcileable war- 
fare. And if we are truly renewed 
in the spirit of our mind, our grief 
for sin, both because of its commis- 
sion, and because of its character— 
because of its evil and bitter nature, 
will be daily renewed also. We 
shall not only always find cause for 
yodly sorrow for sin; but we shall 
be disposed constantly to renew 
that repentance to salvation, not to 
be repented of —~Thus much, bre- 
thren, for the manner of our be- 
ing renewed in the spirit of our 
minds. | 
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BALTIMORE EDITION OF MRS. SHERWOOD’S STORIES. 


Caer? 





Miscellaneous Department. 


a 


For the Repertory. 
Mr. Epiror: I am extremely 

sorry for having subjected you, | 
and those associated with you, to 
any reproach by the remarks which 
were published in your February | 
number, upon the Baltimore Edition 
of Mrs. Sherwood’s Storics. You | 
“thought proper” to publish those | 
remarks, as 1 verily hope and be- | 
lieve, not for the purpose of bring- 
ing the name of Bishop Kemp be- 
fore the public; but because they 
related to a subject in which the 
religious Community was interested; 
and which as the editor of a public 
Journal, you could not with proprie- 
ty refuse to insert. Surely it is un- 
becoming, for the Bishop of Mary- 
land, to complain that his name is 
brought forward in connexion with 
these stories, when he has announced 
himself the reviser of Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s book. He must entertain a 
singular opinion of you, and of your 
correspondents, to suppose that an 
attempt to suppress doctrines which 
we hold to be sacred, and to propa- 
gate under cover, others which we 
believe are calculated to prejudice 
the cause of our Blessed Master, 
would pass unnoticed. Is truth a 
matter of so little importance, that it 
may be sacrificed upon the altar of 
a fancied politeness? Let those who 
will, cultivate that accommodating 
temper, which can conceal its real 
senuments, and do obeisance to the 
pride of man. I trust the pages of | 





the Repertory will ever be open to 
a temperate exposure of every de- 
sign formed against those views of 
Christian truth which it was estab- 
lished to promote. 

The Bishop begins by exculpat- 
ing the ladies of the Female Tract 
Society of Baltimore from any share 
of blame. I sincerely wish it had 


| 


a 
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been in his power to offer a full and 
ample apology in behalf of the 
ladies. It does indeed appear from 
the original advertisement of the la- 
dies, that they had no intention of 
making apy alterations in the book, 
except such as would adapt it to 
“the taste and language of our coun- 
try.” That they fully approved of 
Mrs. Sherwood’s opinions, is evi- 
dent from their own language. “The 
managers of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Female Tract Society of Balti- 
more, being impressed with the im- 
portance of presenting to the rising 
generation @ summary of Christian 
doctrine and duty, in a form, at 
once familiar and alluring; have de- 
termined to publish in tracts, to be 
issued monthly, the above mention- 
ed work, under the direction of the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Kemp. The high re- 
jiutation which this author has sus- 
tained, both in Eurofie and Ameri- 
ca, and the sufierior merit of her 
frublications, are too well known to 
need any comment. The useful- 
ness of the Stories explanatory of the 
Church Catechism, Aas been highly 
appreciated by the pious of every 
communion, and the work only re- 
quires fiublicity, to ensure the most 
decided and extensive benefit.” But 
the question now occurs, how could 
these ladies when they discovered 
that the Rt. Rev. reviser had gone 
beyond the limits assigned him, and 
altered the character of a book, 
which they regarded as containing a 
“summary of Christian doctrine” 
suitable to be put into the hands of 
the rising generation; and which had 
“been highly appreciated by the pi- 
ous of every communion,” how could 
they conscientiously proceed in its 
publication? Ifsuch were the “me- 
rits of this publication”’ in its origi- 
nal form, as “not to need any com- 
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ment,” how could they consistently 
allew it to be altered? 

In my former communication I | 
stated that Mrs. Sherwood’s book | 
had been mutilated, and its charac- | 
ter altered. In reply, the Bishop 
says, “I have made a few alterations, 
principally to maintain the views, 
and to illustrate the doctrines of the 
Church as contained in the cate- 
chism.”” What the Bishop calls 
alterations, I call mutilations.— 
That he has made alterations, he 
confesses; that these were muéila- 
tions, that is, the alteration of parts 
essential to the character and use- 
fulness of the Stories, I have affirm- 
ed. Upon this matter, your readers 
must make up their own judgment. 

Here | would ask, taking the mat- 
ter as presented by the Bishop’s 
confession: By what right did he 
alter Mrs. Sherwood’s book? Be- 
cause he did not like its doctrines! 
Why not expostulate then with the 
ladies, who requested him to revise 
it; and who supposed it to be “a 
summary of Christian doctrine and 
duty,” worthy to be “presented to 
the rising generation?” Why not 
say ladies, | cannot subscribe to the 
opinions of this author, and must 
therefore advise you to republish 


sone other work better calculated ‘to | 


maintain the views, and illustrate the 
doctrines of the Church as contain- 
ed in the Catechism?’ Was it be- 
coming to conceal his real senti- 
ments, and consent to comply with 
the request of the ladies, while noth- 
ing was farther from his intentions 
than to give currency to those opi- 
nions which they approved, and 
which they asserted had been “high- 
ly appreciated by the pious of every 
communion.” Suppose Bishop 
Kemp did not like Mrs. Sherwood’s 


views of doctrine, shall he there- | 


fore make use of the popularity of 
her name to publish opinions, as 
her’s, which she did not believe, and 
could not approve? What contu- 


| 
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sion would be produced in socicty, || livered to the saints. The Bishop 
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| if every man considered himself at 


liberty to alter, these things which 
they did not like? Suppose Mra, 
Sherwood had been an wwhabitant of 
Balumore, and suppose the Bishop 
had not fancied the construction of 
her house; would this have given 
him a right to tear i down, and 
build it up again to suit himself?— 
The cases are analogous; the 
works of an author, are as much his 
property, as bis house. 

One would think from the style of 
the Bishop, that he thought his deci- 
sion concl e, in reference to the 
doctrines of the Church. Thisis car- 
rying the claim of infadiididicy rather 





| higher than the Papists themselves, 


who do not claim it for all their Bish- 
ops, but only for his Holiness at 
Rome. “I have made a few altera- 
tions, (says he) principally to main- 
tain the views, and to illustrate the 
doctrines of the Church;” and were 
not these the very ends which Mrs. 
Sherwood had in writing the book? 
Let us remember who this lady is; 
a member of the Episcopal Church, 
One who was born and educated, 
and convinced, and converted with- 
in the bosom of that Church; and 
firmly attached to her doctrines and 
institutions, not only by a persuasion 
of their excellence, but by an ex- 


| perience of their power. And what 


was the title of her book? “Stories 
explanatory of the Church Cate- 
chism.” Is it possible that the Bi- 
shop did not know that different opi- 
nions were entertained in the church 
to which he belongs upon the sub- 
ject of baptism; the only one as yet 
involved in this correspondence?-— 
Was he not aware that Mrs. Sher- 
wood thought differently from him- 
self concerning the virtues and ef- 
fects of this sacrament; and that a 
very great army of the faithful was 
enlisted under the same banner, and 


, ready, at a imoment’s warning to 


obey the apostolic precept, and con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once de- 
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says, he has no wish that Mrs. 
Sherwood’s sentiments should pass 
for his; why then this seeming desire 
to avail himself of her reputation as 
an author, to give circulation to opi 
nions which, I am glad to say, like 
the mists which have gathered in the 
night, are fast fleeing away before 
the sun of righteousness. 

But says the Bishop—I would 
never have blamed your correspon- 
dent “Omega,” for exhibiting Mrs. 
Sherwood’s sentiments and mine in 
opposition, had he ea 
My dear brother, it is n@ancommon 
mahceuvre for persons, when detect- 
ed in a fault, to endeavour to escape 
by charging their accusers. I will 
not condescend to make any reply 
to such an intimation, but refer you 
and your readers to the two editions 
from which the extracts were taken: 
the one which I used is the ninth 
English edition. 

I will only add a few words upon 
what the Bishop has said in reply, 
to the remarks I made upon his ex- 
position of the effects of baptism. 
Truly | was alarmed, and my la- 
mentation, was sincere, when I 
found a Bishop of our Church, thus 
confounding the distinction which 
.the Scriptures, and our articles point 
out, between the outward sign in 
baptsm, and the inward and _ spirit- 
ual grace. The Bishop’s doctrine 
is, that to be baptized, ‘is the way 


appointed by the divine Head of the ' 


Church, to be vested with a right to 
all the privileges of the covenant ot 
grace.” To prove that he con- 
founds the sign with the thing sig- 
nified, I need only quote the identi- 
cal passage, to which he has refer- 
red, in explanation of his opinion 
upon the subject. The Catechism 
of the Church, says that the inward 
part or thing signified by water in 
baptism is, “ta death unto sin, and 
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mean that we are placed under the 
gracious system of the Gospel, where 
we enjoy the divine assistance, and 
divine means, to enable us to sub- 
due the corruption of our natural 
state, and to attain that holiness, 
witnout which no man shall see the 
Lord.” According to this divinity, 
baptism, and the new birth are the 
same thing—for thereby we are plac- 
ed under the “gracious system of 
the Gospel.” But according to my 
creed, a man may live all his life 
long under this “gracious system,” 
and it he has not been born again of 
the Spirit, the “divine means” of 
grace which are for the use of the 
children, and not for strangers; will 
be utterly ineffectual upon him to 
produce that holiness which is the 
fruit of regeneration. 

Baptism is an external sign of an 
It is an out- 
ward ordinance, and must not be 
confounded with the work of the 
Spirit, A deed of gift, is a very 
different thing from the act of sei- 
zin. There is an offer made in bap- 
tisin, of all the privileges and bene- 


| fits of the covenant of grace; but they 


are not always actually conferred — 
Phat offer 1s; reyected by many, who 
instead of keeping and performing 
the vows and covenants there enter- 
ed into, shew by the whole tenor of 
their lives, that they have not been 
born again Will any one venture 
to affirm, that every baptized per-. 
son is a cluld of God by spiritual 
regeneration? Butif there are some 
exceptions why not many? and if 
many, then why continue the contro- 
versy? Why not be consistent and 
say the thing signified, does not al- 
ways accompany the sign: outward 
admission into the visible church, by 
the visible washing of water, does 
uot prove that the bapiized, have 
been admitted into the invisible 














a new birth unto righteousness.”— 
In answer to the question, “what dc 
you mean by a new birth unto righte 
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ousness!”’=—-the Bishop replies, “1 


church by the secret operation of 
ve Holy Ghost. If we could only 
uce come to an agreement upon 
uns Matter, a happy change would 
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be effected. Instead of preaching 
to those “dead im trespasses and 
sins,” as if they were all alive unto 
God; and expecting them to live 
lives of holiness before they have 
any spiritual life in them; we should 
hear the Watchmen of Zion sound- 
ing an alarm in all God’s holy moun- 
tain, and as faithful ambassadors of 
Christ proclaiming to such as were 
not awaked from the sleep of death, 
“Ye must be bornagain.” omeca. 


THE MIRACLE AT WASHINGTON. 

Messrs. Editors:—Far be it from 
me to deny that the Great Supreme 
has power to alter the course of his 
own laws, and to werk miracles now, 
as he did in the days of old; or that, 
in answer to the fervent prayers of 
the righteous, he may remove dis- 
ease and other calamities from his 
suffering creatures. But it appears 
to me, that to admit that He does 
now work miracles in attestation of 
a doctrine or of a party, and especi- 
ally, to urge such miracles as are 
appealed to in the present day, is to 
sap the very foundations of Christi- 
anity. This divine system sets up 
among other grounds of its claims 
to our credence, the illustrious mi- 
racles which were wrought by its 
author, and those whom he raised up 
for its propagation in the world. It 
was indispensable under the then 
circumstances of the world, that a 
religion which claimed to have come 
from God, so new in its nature, so 
awful and imperious in its demands, 
enforced by so dread sanctions, and 
sO opposed to the principles and 
passions of human nature, should 
come attested by such credentials 
as would manifest its divine origin 
In this view, miracles become the 
physical language of the Deity, pro- 
claiming audibly the voice of the 
Great Legislator, and commanding 
us to believe, as well on account of 
the intrinsic excellence of the thing 
revealed, as “for the work’s sake.” 
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But nothing seems more manifest 
to reason and to the nature of things, 
than that it should be proper, when 
this religion should be established in 
the world, that this species of evi- 
dence should cease to exist. Admit 


| fora moment, that the age of miracles 


has not ceased, and who can shew 
cause, why every country and every 
individual might not claiin the same 
interposition and benefit? But what 
infinite evils would result from such 
a principle; miracles must be mul- 
plied to suit every individual case, 
and thus, that which was intended 
by the Creator, to serve as the most 
signal illustration of his will, would 
degenerate into an occurence be- 
longing to the common course of 
events. ‘The miracles wrought in 
confirmation of the first exhibition 
of Christianity, were wrought in the 
most public manner, in the pre- 
sence of its enemies, in cases which 
could not possibly be resolved into 
natural causes, and in such a man- 
ner as to leave upon every mind, an 
irresistible conviction that it was the 
work of a supernatural power. To 
dignify such occurrences as are ap- 
pealed, to by the Roman Catholic 
Church, with the name of miracles, 
what effect can it have, but to con- 
found all the distinctions of evidence 
and, by involving these miracles and 
those of Christ and his apostles in 
the same character, produce disaf- 
fection and disgust alike towards all. 

But were it admitted that mira- 
cles were to be expected in this 
day, the one alleged to have been 
wrought in Washington, possesses 
not the characteristics that may be 
supposed to belong to a true one. 
“Nec Deus intersit. nisi dignus vin- 
dice nodus.”” That God dves not 
interpose by the dispensation of his 
laws, except in a case worthy of 
so great a distinction, must be ad- 
mitted to be a sound maxim in rea- 
son. Will it be pretended, that the 
case in Wasnington is one which 
deserved thus to be singled out a- 
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mong the many stances that came 
under the operation of the same 
causes’ It is not sufficient to an- 
swer here as Bishop Milner does to 
this question, that “Christ did not 
perform the same miracles at Na- 
zareth as at Capernaum.”” But why 
did he not? He himself tells us, that 
he “did not many miracles there, be- 
cause of their unbelief.”’—~The cure 
in Washington, as far as I can learn, 
was p#duced contrary to immedi- 
ate expectation, and consequently 
without faith. It belongs to that 
class which Dr. Paley terms “éenta- 
tive, that is, where, out of a great 
numbe; of trials, some succeed,’”— 
which bears, he says, with much 
force upon the ancient oracles and 
auguries, and upon the cures 
wrought by relics, and at the tombs 
of the saints. Indeed it would be 
surprising, if among the innumera- 
ble, complex and diversified instan- 
ces afforded in the world, there 
should not occasionally occur, some 
remarkable and sudden turns of a 
crisis in disease, approaching al- 
most to the miraculous. It would 
be more miraculous indeed that 
such things should not happen, and, 
that amidst the numerous: vagaries, 
and day dreams, and night visions, 
of mankind, there should not be 
sometimes a remarkable correspon- 
dence of the event with the dream 
or Impression, than that such coin- 
cidences should sometimes occur. 
Under this class we may fairly 
place the case at Washington, as 
well as the famous cure wrought 
upon Winifred White at Winifred’s 
well, of which we have such ‘authen- 
tic documents’ by Dr. Milner, Vicar 
Apostolical in the Roman Catholic 
Church. This miracle was wrought 
June 28th, 1806. This woman is 
stated to have been afflicted with a 
complaint which brought on an en- 
largement of the vertebra, accom- 
panied by paralysis of the left side; 
and her dissolution by. the Physi- 
cians was thought to be near, She 
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was prevailed on therefore, to try 
the virtue of St. Winifred’s well, to 
which she was able only “to crawi:’’ 
‘sa well remarkable for the astonish- 
ing force and quantity of water 
which it constantly and invariably 
shoots forth, some writers say, at the 
rate of twenty-six, some of more 
than a hundred tons every minute. 
In this well, Winifred White was 
immersed; the effect of which was 
so surprising and overpowering, that 
she was unable to recollect herself, 
or attend to the state of her health, 
ull she began to change her bathing 
dress in the adjoining cabin, where 
she found she could stand upon her 
left leg as firmly as upon her right, 
and that the excruciating pains in 
her back, as well as other mala- 
dies, had quite left her, in a word, 
that in every respect she was quite 
well.” 

This was considered by Dr. Mil- 
ner, an undoubted miracle, in which 
one might say, “this is the finger of 
God.” But, behold what happen- 
ed at a spring called Parson’s well, 
(Ions clericorum) amoung Protes- 
tants. The accountis given by Dr. 


| L:dward Baynard, a man of the bigh- 


est credit and celebrity. “At a 
place called Harrow on the hill—a 
place well known in the county of 
Middlesex, and to myself, pafticu- 
larly, who there first paid my court 
to the muses—there is a certain 


countryman now living, who was 


afflicted for the space of almost six 
months, with dreadful pains of wan- 
dering gout, paralysis, and spasm, 
so as to be unable to stand. Num- 
berless medicines were administered 
without affording any relief; when, 
astonishing to relate! upon being 
only once plunged into this cold 
bath, he was enurely delivered from 
these alarming complaints, and was 
restored to perfect health. 

Dr. Milner, in his “authentic do- 
cuments,” proceeds to give us three 
other miracles;—one of a woman, 
cured at this celebrated well of St. 
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Winifred, of a eancer; another, the 
ease of a Presbyterian, cured at the 
same place, and converted to the 
Romish faith; and a third, of a wo- 
man, who had a dislocated joint 
reduced by an apparition. “Van 
Sweeter relates from Hildanus, that 
aman disguised to represent a ghost 
or spectre, took another, labouring 
under a gouty paroxysm, out of his 
bed, and carried him upon his back 
down the stairs, dragging his feet 
and legs, which were the seat of 
the pain, down the steps, and placed 
him at last upon the ground. The 
man, thus treated, immediate/: y re- 
covered the use of his limbs, and 
yan up the stairs with great swift- 
ness, under the strongest impres- 
sions of terror. After this incident 
he lived many years, free from any 
symptoms of the gout.”” (Faulhner 
on the passions, p. 92.) ‘The same 
author assures us that hysterical af- 
fections were entirely extirpated in 
Scotland, by the troubles that pre- 
vailed in that country in 1745 and 
1746, (Faulhner, p. 129.) “When 
the scurvy, amongst other misfor- 
tunes, made its appearance at the 


| 





siege of Breda, in the year 1625, | 
and carried off such great numbers | 


that the garrison were inclined to a 
surrender of the place, the Prince 


loss, contrived to introduce letters 
promising the most speedy assis- 
ance. 
with medicines against the scurvy, 
said to be of great price, and of 
still greater efficacy. Three small 
vials of medicine were presented to 
each physician. It was publicly 
given out, that four drops were suf- 
ficient to impart a healing virtue to 
a gallon of liquor. We now display- 
ed our wonder-working balsams. 
Not even the commanders were let 
into the cheat upon the soldiers, 
who flocked in crowds about us, 
every one soliciting that part might 
be reserved to his use. The effect 
of the delusion was truly astonish- 
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ine. Such as had not moved their 
limbs for a month before, were seen 
walking in their streets, with their 
limbs sound, straight, and whole.” 
“This curious relation,”’ observes 
Dr. Lind, “is given by an eve wit 
ness, an author of great candour 
and veracity; who, as he informs 
us, wrote down every day the state 
of his patients.” (Faulthner, p. 
150.)* 
The circumstances of the Wash- 
ington miracle are so variously, and 
so contradictorily narrated, that, un- 
til it attaine “J some stable uni- 
formity of feature, it is impossible 
to assign it to any of the specific 
analogous classes that might be 
enumerated. Whether it be one of 
those that may be termed tentative, 
or one which after many trials, suc- 
ceeds once, or whether it may be re- 
solved into the force of imagination 
which, we know, is often powerful 
enouch either to kill or to cure,t or 
whether the full amount of cure 
has been really wrought which the 
most exaggerated accounts have re- 
presented: on either of these sup- 
positions, all the facts of the case 


has 


_ may be safely admitted without any 


necessity of resorting to miracle. 
Innumerable instances of a much 


| stronger kind, attested by friends 
of Orange, anxious to prevent its | 


—~——- fl. 


These were accompanied | 
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and foes, exhibited ina public man- 
ner, instances in which there could 
not possibly be a deception; but 
which, if adrnitted to be miracles, 
wotld defeat the very object for 
which, the miraculous character of 
the cure in Washington is maintain- 
ed, might be adduced. It is utter- 
ly incredible; and itis an outrage 
on the understandings of an intelli- 
gent people to require them to be- 
lieve, that the Almighty would put 
nature out of its channel, and reverse 
its fixed laws and motions to uphold 


*See Christian Observer, 16th Vol. 
page 782. 

yAs in the case of the gouty man, 
cured by the apparition, and the case 
of the scurvy, at Breda, as related above! 
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so inconsiderable and inadequate a 
case as the one lately gotten up in 
Washington. “Once it was known 
(says St. Chrysostome,) who were 
true Christians, and who were false; 
but now the power of working mi- 
racles is wholly taken away; the 
pretence of it is found amongst 
those who pretend to be true 
Christians.” The same Father 
says, “against those miracle mon- 
gers my God hath put me on the 
guard, by admonishing me that 
in the last days there shall arise 
false prophets, who shall work such 
signs and wonders as to deceive, 
if possible, the very elect.” If it 
be asked, then, of us Protestants, 
what miracle we can boast of, to at- 
test our religion, we reply in the 
language of a distinguished divine: 
To demand miracles of us is highly 
wrong; for we have not been the 
inventors of a new gospel, but we 
retain that very gospel which has 
for its confirmation all the miracles 
which Christ and his Apostles 
wrought. We do not boast, in- 
deed, of such miracles as the Pa- 
pists pretend to; but we thank our 
God and Saviour, that we have mi- 
racles of grace and spiritual mercy, 
to which we can humbly appeal. 
‘Vow the dead body does not open 
its eyes by a miracle of the Lord; 
but the blind 4earz is enabled to see 
by the word of the Lord. Now the 
deaf ears of the body are not un- 
stopped; but how many have the 
ears of the heart closed, which, ne- 
vertheless ave opened when pierced 
by the word of God. These are 
the miracles which we covet ear- 
nestly, which we witness thankfully; 
and, behelding them, we do not 
doubt, notwithstanding every denun- 
ciation of the Vatican, that God is 
with us of a truth.” 

Such, miracles, indeed, as the 
alleged one in Washington, and the 


‘many others related in the legends 


of the Roman Church, we have 
treasured up in our archives. And 
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the heretics in the bosom of the 
Romish Church itself, can boast as 
marvelous and as well attested pro- 
digies in their favour as the infalli- 
ble Church. Witness that of the 
holy thorn among the Jansenists, 
and various others wrought by that 
party, to establish the divinity of 
their claims. Witness the miracles 
also performed by Dominicans and 
Franciscans in opposition to each 
other, and each claiming the inter- 
position of God by miracle in their 
behalf. 

If the case in Washington had 
been put upon the ground of that 
virtue which might be expected to 
be derived from a remarkable ex- 
ercise of faith and prayer, no objec- 
tion could be made to any beliet 
which the lady and her friends might 
entertain, that God had answered 
their prayers in this signal manner. 
But when it is represented, as we 
find it to be, as a true and genuine 
miracle; a miracle wrought, too, for 
the purpose of illustrating the supe- 
rior‘and divine claims of the church 
of which the lady is a member, it is 
the duty of every friend to truth and 
of every one who is solicitous to 
preserve the foundations of Christi- 
anity, to bear testimony against a 
principle which, if admitted, would 
serve to confound and mingle all 
the evidences of our faith in one 
indiscriminate mass of fanatacism, 
error and ruin. 

NE QUID NIMIS. 


ANOTHER CATHOLIC CONVERT. 


A few weeks ago we published 
an account of the conversion of a 
Catholic village in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, and of the public separa- 
tion of the pastor and people from 
the Catholic communion. In the 
Evangelical Magazine for February, 
another case is related of the con- 
version of a Catholic priest, resid- 
ing, we presume, in some part of 
France. The information is con- 
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tained in the following letter, dated 
Paris, December 20, 1823. 
| M. Y. Observer. 

Some time since, Mr. C., for- 
merly professor in the R. C. Col- 
lege of ————, and during three 
vears Cure of the parishes of V. 
and G., was led to peruse with at- 
tention the sacred volume. The 
knowledge of the truth which he 
obtained by this exercise, soon ren- 
dered him disgusted with bis for- 
mer state of ignorance and efrour; 
and the more his acquaintance with 
the inspired pages became intimate, 
the more ardent was his desire to 
diffuse around him the light he en- 
joyed. His sermons now announc- 
‘ed distinctly the truths of the gos- 
pel, condemned the doctrinal er- 
rors of his church, and recommend- 
ed the perusal of the word of God. 
In proportion to his zeal, and to the 
effects produced by his ministry, 
was the alarm and displeasure man- 
ifested by the neighbouring clergy 
and his ecclesiastical superiors; and 
when he found he could not consist- 
ently continue to say mass, the 
storm burst forth, which drove him 
from a Cure, over whose moral 
darkness he had thrown some beams 
of heavenly light In the friendship 
of an English Christian, and of some 
pious members of the French re- 
tormed church, he found counsel 
and consolation: but after a short 
absence, he was so pressed in spi- 
rit to declare once more the word of 
life, that he returned to his parish, 
preached openly and forcibly the ne- 
cessity of an entire and simple reli- 
ance on the Lord Jesus Christ for 
salvation, and of an implicit recep- 
tion of the Scriptures as the reveal- 
ed willof God. Of these Scriptures 
he distributed many among the peo- 
ple, and exhorted them at the peril 
of their souls, to read them with hu- 
mility and prayer. Summoned be- 
fore the Chapter, he reasoned out of 
the Scriptures; and in the palaces 
of the Romish Bishop and of the Pre- 
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fect, with the Bible in his hand, he 
justified his conduct, and confound- 
ed his accusers. In return, he re- 
ceived his passports for arguments, 
and he was obliged again to leave 


| the scene of his fidelity and zeal. 


His people, many of whom were 
sincerely attached to him and his 
doctrine, grieved and irritated at his 
departure, declared they would have 
no other minister, and entreated 
him, at least, to suply, in some 
measure, by his letters, the loss of 
his public labours. Under such 
circumstances, has been printed— 
but not published—the first letter, 
from which I send you extracts. 
A second edition, with more am- 
ple details, is in the press; and 
another letter will also shortly ap- 
pear. Completely separated from 
the church of Rome, and labouring 
under considerable indisposition, oc- 
casioned by anxiety and fatigue, Mr. 
C. is waiting for the indications of 
that Providence which will doubt- 
less point out to him the sphere of 
exertions on which he should here- 
after enter. 


Yours affectionately, M. W. 


BISHOP GRISWOLD’S ADDRESS 
To the eighth Convention of the Eastern 
Diocess, Sept. 25, 1823. 
{Concluded from page 285.] 


In November last, Trinity church, 
in Claremont, and St. Paul’s, in 
which, through the Lord’s good- 
ness, we are now convened, were 
dedicated to the service of Almigh- 
ty God. The day after this church 
was consecrated, the Rev. Mr. 
Leonard was instituted into the pa- 
rish. The services were well at- 
tended; and the kind hospitality of 
the people of the place added much 
to the satisfaction which all seemed 
to enjoy. We have rarely, if ever, 
seen more laudable efforts of pious 
liberality and united zeal, than that 
which has added to the number of 
our churches this beautiful edifice. 
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_ In our churches in Maine there | 
has been no material change. At 
the time of my tour in that state, 
immediately after our last conven- 
tion, there seemed to be a good 
opening for the labours of a mis- 
sionary; but it has not yet been, and 
1 fear it is not likely soon to be, in 
my power to send one thither. The 
Rev. Mr. Blake has removed from 
New Hampshire to Boston, where 
he has the care of a school, and 
army occasionally in the neigh- 

uring churches. Mr. Richard- 
son a candidate for holy orders, 
has, for many months, read prayers 
in New Hampton, and Mr. Brain- 
erd has also for some time perform- 
ed the like services in Drewsville. 
The labours of a missionary are 
needed in Colebrook, in the same 
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state. Another minister is also 
‘wanted to Jabour in Cornish, Clare- 
mont, and Charleston. 
In Massachusetts, the Rev. Mr. 
Carlile’s sacerdotal connexion with 
the .church in Salem was, in Octo- 
ber last, by mutual consent dissolv- 
ed. In Marblehead, the prospects 
have for some time been discour- 
aging; the late death of Dr. Drury, 
one of its principal supporters, has 
diminished our hopes in that place; 
but the Head of the church is able 
to build, and it should be the sub- 
ject of our prayers that he may 
build up, in that place, the walls of 
Zion. We are very desirous that 
a suitable missionary should be sta- 
tioned there. The other churches, 
in Boston and its vicinity, are ina 
flourishing state. The Rev. Mr. 
Baury has been instituted into the 
arish of Newton. The Rev. Lot 
nes has for some time officiated 
as a missionary in Ashfield, where 
the numbers and pious zeal of those 
attached to the Episcopal Church 
are increasing. In Leicester, we 
may hope, will soon be a parish 
established, and a church erected. 
In Berkshire county, the churches 
wre doing well. In Lanesborough, 
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the parish is increasing. In Lenox, 
it is still more flourishing; no parish 
has exerted itself more laudably, 
and God, who is ever ffithful, has 
blessed their exertions. In Great 
Barrington, the prospects are not 
less comforting. They have im- 
proved the interior of their church, 
and put it in good repair; the pa- 
rish has become united, and there 
is reason to believe, was never ina 
more hopeful state. A few fami- 
lies in Washington have formed a 
new society, and regularly meet for 
Divine service; and that God, who 
never forsakes a praying people, we 
trust will give them prosperity. In 
other towns in the western parts.of 
Massachusetts, there is some rea- 
son to hope new parishes may be 
formed; especially if one or two 
missionaries can be sent and sup- 
ported among them. 

In Rhode Island, the Rev. Mr. 
Taft has become the rector of the 
church in Pawtucket. The Rev. 
Mr. Alden is employed by the 
Church Missionary Society in Rhode 
Island to officiate in East Green- 
wich. One of the religious socie- 
ties in that town, with a liberality 


_ which does honour to their religious 





feeling, allow him the use of their 
meeting house; attend on his minis- 
try, and add something generous to 
his maintenance. The parish in 
Bristol has made liberal contribu- 
tions to various missionary funds; 
and their Sunday school, this pre- 
sent year, has been flourishing, and, 
we have reason to believe, very be- 
neficial. 

The present situation of the 
Church in Vermont is critical, but, 
we trust, not unhopeful. The much 
lamented death of our Rev. brother, 
Jordan Gray, was a calamitous e- 
vent. His talents seemed peculiar- 
ly fitted for building up the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in that part of 
the diocess; and in no part could 
his labours be more needed. Un+ 


-erripg wisdom has seen it most fit- 
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ting to remove him from his labours, |! 
and from the world. The Rev. Mr. | 
Beach has removed from his pa- 
rishes in Franklin county, inte the 
dio-:ess of Connecticut. The Rev. 
Mr. Brainerd has officiated some 
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time in St. Alban’s. Three clergy- 
men are much wanted in that coun- 
ty, and parts adjacent. 

The parish in Berkshire have 
finished their church, and, with Di- 
vine permission, it will soon be con- 
secrated to the holy purpose for- 
which it is erected. The parish in 
Bethel, also, much to their praise, 
have erected, and almost finished, a 
house for the same sacred use. 
The Rev. Mr. Shaw has officiated 
in Guilford, since November last. 
it gives me pleasure to add, that 
the Rev. Mr. Smith has taken the 
pastoral charge of the church in 
Middlebury; and that little flock, 
we humbly trust, afler so long 
struggling with adverse circum- 
stances, will find, from happy expe- 
rience, it is good to wait the Lord’s 
time. The Rev. Alexander Jones 
has left this diocess. 

In May last, I attended the ge- 
neral convention in Philadelphia. 
With the excepticn of Rhode Is- 
land, there were very few delegates 
from this diocess. Very great una- 
nimity prevailed among the mem- 
bers; all its business was conducted 
with the utmost harmony, and the 
friends of the Church had much 
cause to rejvice in its general pros- 
perity. The Rev. John S. Ravens- 
croft was consecrated bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 
North Carolina, under circumstan- 
ces highly favourably to the continu- 
ance and increase of its prosperity. 

The interest which was taken in 
the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society was gratilying to 
those who regard the honour of our 
Church, and the spreading of the 
Redcemer’s kingdom. It is natu- 
val, and we cannot deny but it is rea- 
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opinion of our Charch; not so much 
from our creeds or articles, or pro- 
fessions of orthodoxy and primitive 
order, as from our zeal and efforts 
in converting mankind to the Chris- 
tian faith; in propagating the gospel, 
and extending the knowledge of 
Christ to every creature. The 
common objection to foreign mis- 
sions, that our own citizens require 


though weighty and worthy of much 
attention, is more than balanced by 
Other considerations. It is lke 
pleading the wants of our family, in 
excuse for our giving nothing in 
charity; not considering that alms- 
giving, in proportion to our ability, 
is the duty of all. They, generally 
speaking, who are most charitable, 
provide best lor their own families; 
and have most reason to hope that 
God will continue to them the 
means. And it is a fact very much 
to the purpose, that those of the 
various denominations of Christians, 
who do the most for foreign mis- 
sions, do most also for those at 
home. To determine that foreign 
nations shall not, by our efforts, 
hear the gospel at all, till all the 
people of our own country hear it 
every week; till our own nation is 
fully supplied, is not consistent with 
the principles of Christianity; it is 
in its effect to determine that the 
gospel shall for ever be confined 
within its present limits. Christian 
charity requires us to give some- 
thing, not only from the abundance, 
but even from the necessaries of 
our table, to feed those who are 
perishing with hunger. Those to 
whom we may send the gospel, ne- 
ver, while they live, will hear the 
doctrines of life and salwation, if we 
negiect to send it. During the last 
century, there were in England no 
small number of people, for whose 
spiritual wants the national Church 
did not effectually provide; but that 
was no valid objection against the 
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_— of the Gospel in Foreign 
arts; or to its making those gener- 
ous and noble efforts of which we 
are still reaping the blessed fruits. 
Trove Christian zeal is diffused, like 
rays of light, in every direction; its 
beams, indeed, are shed more pro- 
fusely on nearer objects; yet they 
extend to regions the most remote. 
Every Christian, even he who has 
but little, is bound, and if he is sin- 
cerely pious and truly concerned 
for the salvation of men, he will de- 
sire, to contribute something for the 
propagation of the gospel. And 
we know who has said, that it will 
be “accepted, according to that 
which a man hath.” She, who in 
the gospel gave a mite, was highly 
commended by him who cannot err, 
though it was her whole living. 

On this occasion it will not be 
improper to remind you that some 
important alterations have been 
made in the constitution of this dio- 
cess, which are now in experiment. 
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In my judgment, they have been 
wisely made, and they have my cor- 
dial approbation. But the utility 
and success of these, and indeed of 
most prudential regulations, de- 
pend, under God, on the care and 
zeal with which they are carried in- 
to effect; on practically availing our- 
selves of the good which they are 
intended and calculated to produce. 
That we should assemble annually 
in convention, will require an addi- 
tional expense of time and money 
which is certainly of some serious 
concern. But let us not forget that 
we have committed to us the same 
gospel, which apostles and evange- 
lists, at the risk of their lives, pro- 
claimed through all the world.— 
They thought no sacrifice of time 
or goods, of ease or safety, too great 
to make in sucha cause. Reason 
teaches, and experience has shown, 
that the increase of godliness and 
the prosperity of religion may be 
much promoted, by the assembling | 
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ally, for counsel, and union of effort. 
If our coming together is not for 
the pleasure of a journey, but for 
the love of Christ; if our hearts are 
so in the Church, that it is our 
meat and drink to do our Master’s 
will; if we are willing to spend and 
be spent in building up his kingdom, 
and extending to our fellow men the 
knowledge and means of salvation; 
if we convene with the desire and 
intention, as God shall give us wis- 
dom, of devising, and carrying into 
effect, whatever shall seem neces- 
sary or expedient, for promoting the 
prosperity of Zion, much good will 
result from our conventions, and 
the more from their being annual. 
It would be very proper, and per- 
mit me to recommend, and even to 
request that, in some way, either 
from the parishes, or the state 
conventions, the parochial reports, 
which the canons require, be made 
to this convention of the diocess. 
And the mention of this will na- 
turally lead our thoughts to the 
ways and means of giving religious 
information to our people. Through 
the blessing of God we have a way 
before us, and means already in pos- 
session. The monthly journal, or 
religious magazine, called The Gos- 
pel Advocate, and published in Bos- 
ton, is considered as under your 
patronage, and is devoted to the ge- 
neral interests of religion; and espe- 
cially to the promoting and diffus- 
ing of piety and Christian know- 
ledge among the members of our 
Church in this diocess. The me- 
rit of this work, as a religious mis- 
cellany, is already attaining its just 
level among the best publications 
of the kind, and is read and admir- 
ed far beyond the limits of these 
New England states: I can cordial- 
ly recommend it to all Episcopa- 
lians. But to us it is of peculiar 
importance, as affording great facil- 
ity of religious intelligence, and 
communication of what we are 
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ry part of the diocess. But this 
valuable, and very useful, and to | 
us almost necessary work, Cannot | 
be continued without patronage: | 
without contribuuons from the pens 
and the purses of those to whom 
God has given the talents and the 
means. They who desire to obtain 
religious kuowledye; to be esta- 
blished in the faith of Christ, or in- 
structed in the duties of Christian 
life, cannot effect it more easily, or 
with less expense than by taking 
the Advocate. And they who are 
teachers; whose duty or desire it is 
to instruct aud edily others, cannot 
perhaps do it more extensively and 
to better effect, than by writing, or 
selecting suitable matter, for this 





work. Pious thoughts, and all man- 
ner of useful information, of a reli- | 
gious nature, will, through that | 


journal, be very extensively com- 
municated, and may, fur years, and 
perhaps for ages, be read to the | 
edification of thousands. 

It is of much importance that, | 
where it is practicable, we obtain | 
and establish parochial and mission- | 
ary funds, and provide other means | 
of giving a competent maintenance | 
to those who labour in the ministry. | 
And it is equally important, that | 
whatever means or funds of this _ 
nature, through the Lord’s good- 
ness, we already possess, be man- | 
aged with the utmost prudence and 
good economy, and applied to the 
best effect. Whatever has been 
given for any religious purpose or 
charitable use, should be most con- 
scientiously applied, according to 
the will and intent of the pious do- 
nors. It is lamentable that even 
Christians, in a late, and often the 
last solemn act of their lives—the 
bequeathing of their estates to pos- 
terity; declaring to what purpose 
and to whose benefit those good 
things, which a bountiful God has 
committed to their stewardship, 
shall be applied, should so generally 
forget to honour their divine Bene- | 
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| factor; that by so few any thing 
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should be demised to religious use. 
Sume honourable exceptions there 
are of names which will long shine 
among the best benefactors of man- 
kind: though dead, they yet live to 
do good on earth, and to enjoy its 
fruits in heaven. Is i not strange, 
or rather extremely inconsistent, 
that God’s people, who should hon- 
our him with their substance, and 
with the first fruits of all their in- 
crease, should forget him in that 
awlul moment, its last distribution? 
that so many Christians had rather 
that their large fortunes should be 
spent in luxury and dissipation, than 
in administering to famished souls 
the bread of life! that their estates 
should be applicd to the ruining, 
rather than to the saving of man- 
kind. Certainly the cases are not 
few to which these reflections may 
justly be applied; and are more nu- 
merous, we may well fear, in our 
Church, than in any other. 

Our business is, however, not to 
judge others, but to take heed to 
ourselves. Let us cherish a grate- 
ful remembrance of those who have 
remembered Zion. ‘There are more 
than one or two places in this dio- 
cess in which churches exist and 
flourish, in consequence of the pi- 
ous benefactions of individuals.— 
But the highest praise we can be- 
stow upon thelr memories, is a 
faithful discharge of our trust, ap- 
plying the avails of their liberality 
to the honour of God, and to the 
promotion of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion. 

In this state, in which we are now 
convened, a trust of no inconsider- 
able itnportance, (far less, indeed, 
than report has declared, but yet 
something considerable,) and of 
course, of no siall responsibility, is 
likely to devolve on some of us. 
This property, if carefully manag- 
ed, and justly and conscientiously 
applied. according to tue intenuon 
for which it was reserved, will be 
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a very great blessing to the pub- 
lic; to the people generally. lor 
their temporal wants mankind are 
sufficiently careful and diligent in 
making provision. Their natural 
propensities; their love of the riches, 
and honours, and pleasures of this 
world, are incitements sufficient to 
insure their attention to its business 
and cares. Every profession or oc- 
cupation which opens a way to 
wealth, or fame, or pleasure, is sure 
of being filled. There is, for in- 
stance, no reason to fear that the 
public will ever suffer from the 
want of due attention to the study 
of the law, or the practice of medi- 
cine. Not only the necessarics, but 
the luxuries of life are in such de- 
mand that the means of supplying 
them are in no danger of being ne- 
glected. These things are cstimat- 
ed at their full value: the love and 
the pursuit of this world need no 
stimulus nor funds for their encour- 
agement; it is not even desirable 
that men should be more generally 
anxious than they are to obtain 
worldly things. 
religion and good morals the con- 
trary istrue. Mankind, in this their 
fallen state, are inclined to wicked- 
ness, and are naturally opposed to 
the doctrines of Christ, and a godly 
life. There is less, and after all we 
can do, there will be less, of virtue, 
and the knowledge of the scriptures, 
and the practice of piety, than is 
desirable, and even necessary to 
our best happiness in this world, 
and eternal life in a future state. 
We cannot, in any prudence, trust 
to the existing demand—the natu- 
ral or general desire of mankind, for 
righteousness and faith and the love 
of God. Without the instruction of 
parents and other teachers; without 
the restraint of laws and govern- 
ment, mankind would be intolerably 
wicked. And except means were 
provided and measures taken to in- 
struct men in Christianity, and per- 
suade them to a religious life, the 
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knowledge of God, the faith of 
Christ, the practice of godliness, 
would rapidly decline. We may 
add that in regard to wordly things, 
the demand, and of course the ef- 
forts to obtain them, increase in pro- 
portion to their wants ur deficiency. 
In religion the fact is just the re- 
verse; the less of virtue, or piety, or 
Christian knowledge men have, the 
less will they desire, and seek for it. 
The wicked dislike to be reproved; 
they hate to be reformed; they have 
an antipathy to holy diving; the un- 
believer dislikes the doctrines of the 
cross. If then it !s important that 
men should live well; that they 
should know their spiritual state; 
that they should receive the doc- 
trines of eterual life, and hve as 
Christians; it is equally important 
that the gospel sould be seat to 
them, and means be provided for its 
regular minisirauions. It foliows, 
and it is an inference worthy of the 
most serious consideration, that pro- 
perty given and wisely applied te 
religious purposes; for the preach- 
ing the gospel, and the administra- 
tion of the Saviour’s ordinances, is 
given and applied to the very best 
purpose; it is the noblest and most 
necessary of all charities; property 
cannot be applied more to the gene- 
ral benefit of mankind. Religious 
instruction tends more than any 
thing, perhaps more than all things 
besides, to the promotion of ‘all 
virtue and godliness of living;”’ to 
the increase of ‘peace on earth, and 
good will towards men.” It gives 
efficacy to laws and government; 
causes magistrates to be upright 
and rulers to be obeyed. The hap- 
piness of social life, and every bles- 
sing desired, or aimed at, in the va- 
rious intercourse of mankind, and 
in all the relations of life, are very 
much enhanced and secured by in- 
culcating the pure religion of Jesus 
Christ. And they who cause this 
to be done; they especially who 
give property for the propagation of 
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the salutary doctrines of the divine 
Saviour; for inculcating the sactify- 


our best benefactors; and should be | 
had in continual and grateful re- 
membrance. 

The promotion of literature and 
science is justly deemed a public 
good, and wealth appropriated to 


that object is of general and great || 
The establishment of free | 


utility. 
schools, and higher seminaries of 
learning is honourable to the peo- 
ple. and useful to the state. But 
without the fostering hand of chari- 
ty, learning would not, like religion 
be neglected. Mankind have no 
general aversion to worldly know- 
ledge; they see the advantage, and 
fee] the want of learning; and they 
who have little themselves are often 
the more desirous that their chil- 
dren should be well instructed. 


But without the contributions of 


charity, and labour of love, religion 
is sure to decline. Who does not 
know that mankind are naturally far 
more inclined to learn, and to teach 
their children the wisdom of this 
world, than that which is from a- 
bove? To give them learning, than 
to make them religious? 


But money may be given with || 
pious liberality, and for the best of 


purposes, and yet, through careless- 
ness, or ill management, the noble 
intention of the donor be defeated. 
And there is too much reason for 
fearing that the improper uses some- 
times made of money given for re- 


ligious use, and the selfishness, and | 


avaricious cupidity which it excites, 
have deterred, and continue to de- 
ter, others from the like liberality. 
Such misapplication of funds given 
for religious use is more than un- 
just; it is sacrilegious. Let it by us 
be religiously avoided. What may 
be our temporal interest, or what 
we may most desire or approve is 
of no consideration. Conscientious- 
ly and in the fear of God we are to 


consider ourselves as stewards to |! 
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, whom a trust is committed, never 
| forgetting that “it is required of 
ing precepts of the Redeemer, are | 





stewards that a man be found faith- 
ful.’ Whatever of this nature 
may be intrusted to our care, let us, 
as the Lord shall give us wisdom, 
manage and apply with all possible 
prudence and fidelity, and with a 
sacred regard to the donor’s inten- 
tention; to the honour of God, and 
to the best rood of mankind. 
Though the care and appropria- 
tion of the lands given for the bene- 
fit of the Church in this state, do 
not properly ¢ appertain to this con- 
vention, it is a subject in which we 
are all, as Churchmen and as Chris- 
tians, concerned; and it is evidently 
fitting that the subject should be 
mentioned on this occasion. So 
far as the providence of God, and 
the laws of our country shall intrust 
the avails of these lands to our 


management, let us faithfully dis- 
_ charge the trust. Due regard should 


be had to the equitable claim of in- 
dividuals: whatever rents may be 
realized, should, with the utmost 
prudence and economy, be appro- 
priated for the benefit of the peo- 
ple in this state; and, as far as is 
practicable, to the use of the people 
in the towns where the lands are. 
No part of the funds should be used 
for erecting houses for public wor- 
ship; for houses will decay, and 
funds, so expended, will, in most 
cases, be lost. To which we may 
add that there is no part of religi- 
ous expenses, which the people can 
with more convenience, and do more 
willingly, take upon themselves, 
than building their own churches, 
So far as my advice and influence 
will avail, these funds will be em- 
ployed in teaching the doctrines, and 
administering the holy ordinances 
of the blessed Redeemer. The 
doctrines which we teach are not, 
and our manner of teaching should 
show that they are not, the doc- 
trines of a sect, or of any popular 
reformer. Except we depart from 
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the standards of our Church, we 
shall preach no other faith than that 
which was “once delivered to the 
saints,” and has since by Christians 
been most generally received. We 
adhere to that order of church go- 
vernment, which we verily believe 
to be primitive and apostolick; and 
which has most generally prevailed 
in all the ages of Christianity. Our 
liturgy, in its language, its senti- 
ments, its doctrines, its adaption to 
social worship, and its suitableness 
to inspire and express rational, fer- 
vent devotion, is, to say the least, 
as near perfection as human effort 
has ever yet arrived. With such 
advantages, great and without ex- 
cuse must be our negligence, if the 
funds intrusted to our care, do not, 
to the utmost of their amount, con- 
fer the greatest of blessings upon 
the people of this state. 

Other things would I gladly men- 
tion, but too long already have I exer- 
cised your patience. The defects. 
in many respects, of this address will 
remind you, brethren, how much I 
need your counsel, and your pray- 
ers. If the first apostles, enriched 
as they were with spiritual gifts, and 
endued with miraculous power, yet 
needed the prayers of the church- 
es, that “the word of the Lord,” 
preached by them, “might have free 
course,” and their ministry be bles- 
sed; much more is it necessary 
that your daily and earnest prayers 
should be offered for the bishops 
now labouring in the like ministry: 
and chiefiy for him, who is the least 
of the bishops, and not worthy to be 
so called: And not unworthy only; 
but subjected to peculiar disadvan- 
tages. My remote and insulated 
situation in regard to the society 
and counsel of my clerical brethren; 
the sole care of a parish, requiring 
much parochial duty; an unusual 
weight of domestic cares; the 
churches in this diocess thinly scat- 


tered over a wide extent of country; | 
and my means of visiting them so | 
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limited and scanty: these are cir- 
cumstances which may, it is hoped, 
in some degree apologize for de- 
fects in the performance of the da- 
ties of the Episcopate: they are cer- 
tainly reasons why I should repeat, 
«Brethren, pray for us.” 

And let us all Jift up our hearts 
in prayer, and unite our voices in 
praise and thanksgiving to him, 
whose preserving mercy has con- 
ducted us in safety through the pe- 
rils of another year; whose good 
providence has caused us to assem- 
ble arain in this place; and under 
circumstances how different from 
those in which we met here seven 
years ago! 

To him, to the God of our salva- 
tion, be rendered glory and eternal 
praise. 

ALEXANDER V. GRISWOLD. 


Remarks on the Review of Bishop 
Hobart’s Notes. 


Having admitted into our work, the 
paper of “An Ohio Layman,” in relation 
tc the mission of Bishop Chase to En- 
gland, and the manner in which he has 
been treated by some of his Episcopal 
Brethren, especially Bishop Hobart; it is 
but fair that we should suffer those who 
may be interested in the subject, to pe- 
ruse what can be said on the opposite 
side of the several quest’ons in agitation. 
We have received so much in reply to 
the “Layman’”’, that to publish the whole 
would more than exhaust the reader's 
patience, as well as more than occupy 
the room we can devote to controversial 
subjects. A selection must therefore be 
made; and inasmuch as we are aware 
that more space has already been given 
to this matter, than was agreeable to the 
majority of our readers, who would ra- 
ther have something better “to the use 
of edifying, that it may minister grace 
unto the hearers”; and since it is our 
habitual disposition only to enlist in 
controversy, when loudly called by duty, 
and as much as possible, to cultivate 
“the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace”; it is determined to select from 
the replies to the “Ohio Layman”, the 
one which seems most to demand publi- 


city, and with this, shut up the present 
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argumentation. It would have been ve- 
ry desirable, had all these papers exhi 
bited a smaller share of that temper and 
those epithets, which they severally 
charge upon the “Layman”, and in re- 
ference to which, we think his piece 
would stand no dishonouraple compari- 
son with any of its opponents. Let us 
be strong in argument, but always “kind, 
tender hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath for- 
given us.” 


The paper selected, has a superior | 
claim to our attention, on account of its | 


containing a letter from Bishop White, 
who, as he has in some wise been con- 


nected with the subject, has the first | 


right to be heard. We were sorry at 
the introduction of this venerable name 
under any circumstances, into the mat- 


ter of dispute; but as it was not intem- | 


perately or disrespectfully done by the 
“Ohio Layman”, but only for the ex- 
pression of a remark upon the venera- 
ble Bishop’s proceedings, which he se- 
riously considered just, and to which we 
think, when properly made, a free and 
enlightened press should not be closed, 
no matter how high the office or excel- 
lent the character to which it applies; it 
was considered proper to admit it into 
the Repertory, without decming our- 
selves in the least liable for its truth, and 
trusting to the numerous friends of the 
Bishop, for its correction The senti- 
ments in our editorial remarks and re 
views, are our own, and for these alone 
we would be considered responsible.— 
For those of our correspondents; we 
disclaim, as we have so often done be- 
fure, and as is done by all other publi- 
cations, any such responsibility as would 
go to identify their opinions with our 
own. The Editor of the Christian Jour- 
nal says of himself, “it cannot be expect- 
ed we shall assume auy responsibility for 
the opinions of our correspondents.” — 
This, perhaps, is going a little too far 
Some general responsibility every Editor 
must assume; but it must be such as will 
permit a free interchange of sentiment 
and allow his differing sometimes trom 
a paper which he may think it expedi- 
ent to publish, We have made these 
remarks, because we would be consider- 
ed as taking no side, expressing no opi- 
nion relative to that part of the “Ohio 
Layman” in which Bishop White’s name 
isintroduced We can do nothing more 
cheerfully than insert the following 
piece in vindication of his proceedings. 
The name of that venerable Prelate, is 
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deservedly exalted in the estimation of 
all who know the great excellence of 
his private character or the extensive 


| usefulness of his public services; and the 


' same Christian care which he has alw ays 


exhibited as to the feelings of others, 
should be returned by all others, fer a 


| thousand reasons, in regard to bis own, 














We would be the last to violate this du- 
ty. We have always practised upon it 
If in the instance alluded to, there has 
been an infliction of the slightest wound 
upon the feelings of the Bishop of Penn- 
svylvania, whatever fault attends it, be- 
longs to the author of the paper which 
caused it. It was thought right, and 
the opinion is not changed, to insert 
that paper in al! its parts; but nothing is 
more true than that we bave forned no 
opinion as to those proceedings of Bi- 
shop White to which it relates. Of this 
Father in the Church, it is our pleasure 
to affirm, not as a compliment to him, 
for he does not need it, but in attesta- 
tion of the correctness of our own feel- 
ings, that thee is no man around whose 
name, our feclings encircle more re- 
spectfully, tenderly and faithfully ~-[ Bd, 


For the Repertory. 


Messrs. Editors:—1 have read 
the Review of “Bishop Fobart’s 
Notes, relative to the American 
Church, published in london—WNo- 
vember 13 & 19, 1823.” under the 
signature of “An Obto Layman.” in 
the Repertory for Merch lost, vith 
equal regret and surprise With 
regre'—because of the offensive 
language which is used in speaking 
ofa Diocesan, whose reputation is 
deservedly dear to very many be- 
vond the immediate hounds of his 
Diocess; and of the general tone and 
spirit of the picce: and with surprise 
—bhecai se of the many misrepresen- 
tations with which it abounds, and 
of which it demands the exercise 
of enlarged charity to say, they were 
inadvertent or undesig: ed. 

It is not my intention to enter up- 
on an investigation of the merits of 
the subject of the paper mentioned, 
It is one upon which different minds 
may fairly entertain different opi- 
nions. and I should be the last man in 
the world to reprehend views of the 
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matter which might be opposed to 
my own, prov ided they were expres- 
sed in mild and becoming language. 
After the able and satisfactory ex- 
position of the subject by a Presby- 
ter of New York, I should deem it 
superfluous to say any thing more 
in relation to it. It will be thought, 
if 1 mistake not, by every impartial 
and discerning mind, that he has 
placed the subject in its true light, 
and it must be confessed on all hands, 
that he has displayed throughout his 
examination of it, a spirit of modera- 
tion and candour worthy of all imi- 
tation, and which I would recom- 
mend especially to the serious con- 
sideration of the “Obio Layman.” 

What I intend especially in this 
communication, is to expose some 
of the glaring misstatements and 
misrepresentations of the “Ohio 
Layman,” and I shall follow the or- 
der of the Review. 

Observe in the first place the un- 
fair use the Layman makes of Bishop 
Hobart’s first Note, published in 
London, Nov. 13th, 1823, which is 
quoted page 293 of the Repertory. 
The object of this note, was to pre- 
vent the erroneous impressions 
which might exist in England, “re- 
lative to the agency of the American 
Episcopal Church in applications in 
behalf of local institutions’? which 
were then before the English pub- 
lic. The Layman thinks and con- 
veys the “erroneons impression,” 
that Bishop Hobart attributes toa 
brother Bishop the base design of 
investing his mission with an au- 
thority and a sanction which did not 
belong to it. ‘The Layman says, “it 
is a most unwarranted reflection up- 
on the church, for Bishop Hobart to 
proclaim in print, that he anticipates 
from a brother Bishop, a course of 
conduct calculated to deceive and 
mislead. And it is only upon such 
anticipation that he himself vindi- 
cates his publication.” Now Sir, 
I deny that there is the slightest 
foundation for such an imputation. 
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It is not true that “erroneous im- 
pressions (these are the Layman’s 
words,) cannot be made where noth- 
ing uncandid is attempted.” If this 
were so, what should we say of the 
manifold erroneous impressions 
made by his Review? The fact is, 
Bishop Hobart had reference to the 
probability that there would exist 
such impressions in the public mind, 
and did not intend, nor can his words 
be so distorted even by the Layman 
himself, to impute to Bishop Chase 
any designed agency in the excite- 
ment of those impressions. And 
was there not a great probability that 
the English people would infer from 
the very circumstance of such appli- 
cations being made, especially con- 
sidering the immediate agents in 
them, that they were authorized by 
the American Church? We know 
too well the general liability of every 
community to erroneous impressions 
upon every subject, to suppose that 
there was no ground for apprehen- 
sion in the present case. Besides, 
Messrs. Editors, Bishop Hobart 
could not have hazarded such an 
imputation in relation to his brother 

sishop, as the Lavman alleges, un- 


‘less, in addition to the many very 





mild epithets he is pleased to aply to 
Bishop Hobart, the latter deserved 
also that of fool. For according to 
the Layman’s own showing, at the 
time of the publication of said note, 
Bishop C.’s pamphlet was in circu- 
lation in England, and that exhibit- 
ed the Bishop plainly in propria 
fersona, and not in a representative 
character. Now Il ask you whether 
any man, whose judgment is not 
disordered by the essential virus of 
prejudice, can suppose that under 
such circumstances, Bishop Hobart 
would venture an imputation which 
could be immediately countervailed 
by the exfose of his brother Bishop? 
It is strange that by any one it could 
be believed. 

But, sirs, there is another fea- 


-ture in this transaction, entirely ©- 
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verlooked by the Layman; but which 
alters its whole complexion—and it 
is wonderful that one who professes 
to be in pursuit of truth and to 
be actuated by a sense of justice, 
should have lost sight of it. I al- 
lude to the contemporaneous appli- 
cation in behalf of Washington Col- 
lege, Connecticut. I take upon me 
to say, that the Layman had seen the 
address and statement in behalf of 
that College; for it was published in 
this country in connection with the 
“Notes”, &c. which the Layman re- 
views;—and he must have known 
that the Address began thus:— 

“To the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of 

the Church of England, 

“Brethren: An occasion has arrived, 
when the Episcopal Church in the U- 
nited States once more looks, with filial 
solicitude, to her parent Church in Great 
Britain.” 

It was in reference to the errone- 
ous impressions which this docu- 
ment would inevitably make, that 
Bishop H. felt himself called upon 
to state that the Episcopal Church 
in the United States, “has not by 
any act of the General Convention 
of her Bishops and the representa- 
tives of her clergy and laity, the on- 
fy organ through which that autho- 
rity can be conveyed, authorized an 
appeal in her behalf, to the parent 
Church in Great Britain.” Now, 
gentlemen, ought not the ‘Layman,’ 
in consistency with his professions 
of candour and fairness, to have stat- 
ed this fact? And does notthe omis- 
sion of it, involve him in the guilt 
of giving erroneous impressions on 
this point? 

The Layman says, (p. 294) “I 
have a much more serious charge 
to urge against him”—Bishop Ho- 
bart. He boldly charges the Bi- 
shop with a downright, wilful false- 
hood, in representing that certain re- 
solutions in reference to the General 
Theological Seminary of the United 
States, were passed by the Conven- 
tion, when in fact, and as he well 
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knew, the resolutions originated and | 
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terminated in the House of Bisheps. 
Let us examine this subject. I 
pledge myself, sirs, that the exposi- 
tion of it will involve the “Layman” 
in a very awkward dilemma. It 
shall be made to appear clearly, 
that in this respect he was either 
unjustifiably ignorant of the subject 
upon which he writes, or that he has 
wilfully misrepresented it. 

The supposed foundation of the 
Layman’s strictures, is the follow- 
ing from one of the Bishop’s Notes: 


“As evidence of the correctness of 
this sentiment, viz:—thati a public ap- 
peal of this description were deemed 
proper and expedient, all would unite in 
the opinion that it should be mace in fa- 
vour of the General Theological Semi- 
nary, &c.—-he states the fact that the 
General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church, consisting of its House of Bi- 
shops, and of its House of clerical and 
lay Deputies, who are chosen by the di- 
ocesan Conventions, passed a resolution 
at their session in May last, enforcing the 
claims of that institution, and earnestly 
inviting the members aad trends of the 
Church to contributions and exertions in 
its behalf.” 

The Layman says— 

“The General Convention in May last, 
passed no such resolution as he (Bishop 
H.) states. It isa total misrepresenta- 
tion, of which he could not be ignorant. 
Such a resolution was passed by the 
House of Bishops only. It was in Bi- 
shop H.’s possession, and published by 
him afterwards, without any intimation 
that he had mistook its character in his 
first note,” &c. 

Now, gentlemen, the Layman 
shall be exposed. Refer to p. 53 
of the Journal of the Convention and 
you will find that two resolutions re- 
lating to the General Seminary, 
were adopted by the House of cle- 
rical and lay Deputies, and sent to 
the House of Bishops; the first of 
which runs thus: 

“Reso'ved, 1st. That the members of 
this Convention be, and they hereby are, 
respectfully requested to assist the agent 
or agents of the General Theological 
Seminary in his or their endeavours to 


collect subscriptions in their respective 
dioceses.” 
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The second resolution recom- 
mends the establishment of a per- 
manent fund, &c., without saying 
any thing about the patronage and 
support-of the institution. 

At page 65, in the Journal of the 
House of Bishops, we find the fol- 
lowing minute: 

“A message was also received from 
the House of clerical and lay Deputies, 
accompanied by resolutions, recommen- 
ding the assisting of the agents of the 
General Theological Seminary, and the 
establishment of a permanent fund for 
the said institution; which were concur- 
red in by this House ” 

At page 63, it 1s recorded, tha: 

“The House took up the resolutions 
offered yesterday by the Right Reverend 
Bishop Bowen, respecting the General 
Theological Seminary; which, upon mo- 
tion, were adopted.” 

‘These resolutions are two in sums 
ber, and went no farther than the 
House where they originated. Both 
of them relate to the claims of the 
Seminary to the liberality and pa- 
tronage of the members of the 
Church. 

Now, I would ask, is not Bishop 
¢Hobart’s statement fully justified by 
the language and design of those 
resolutions which originated in the 
House of clerical and lay Depu- 


ties, and were afterwards adopted | 


by the House of Bishops? 

Are not those resolutions expres- 
sive of the fervour and interest with 
which the Convention regarded the 
General Seminary? And was not 
this, in fact, the very point which Bi- 
shop Hobart wished te establish and 
on which he grounded the assertion, 
“that ifa public appeal were deem- 
ed expedient, all would unite in the 
opinion that it should be in favour 
of that Seminary?”. That Bishop 
Hobart has not misrepresented the 
sense of the Convention upon the 
subject, must appear obvious. And 
had the Layman done justice, he 
would not, with the Journal before 
him, have conveyed the impression: 
that no recommendation of the Ge 
neral Seminary was made by both 
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tlouses of the Convention. It is 
true that Bishop H. in his second 
Note says, “The following is the 
resolution of the House of Bishops, 
passed in May last, referred to in 
the former note,” and then gives 
Bishop Bowen’s resolutions in ex. 
renso. Now, I would ask, if Bishop 
Hobart had not thought that these 
resolutions were concurred in by 
both houses, could be without the 
charge of fatuity have given publi- 
cation to two Notes in the interval of 
six days, so plainly contradictory, on 
any other supposition, and have gra- 
tuitously furnished in the last, the 
means of exposing the misrepresen- 
tation of the first? Of whatever else 


the Layman may think the Bishop 





capable, he cannot seriously attri- 
bute to him such wretched bung- 
ling. The fact is, gentlemen, Bi- 
shop H. had been prevented by in- 
disposition, from attending the Ge- 
neral Convention of May 1823, and 
might therefore have been easily led 
into a mistake in regard to the 
course those resolutions took. 
When he wrote the Notes in Eng- 
land, the Journal of the Convention 
could not possibly have been in his 
hands; for it was late in October be- 
fore it was published here. A copy 
of the resulutions of the House of 
Bishops having been transmitted to 
him, and having been doubtless in- 
formed that both Houses of the Con- 
vention had passed commendatory 
resolutions in relation to the Semi- 
nary, what more probable than that 
he took it for granted that the reso- 
lutions which he quotes, and which 
originated in’ the House of Bishops, 
were afterwards concurred in by the 
House of clerical and lay Deputies? 
Is not this a more reasouable and 
probable and I may add charizaédle 
account of the matter, than that 
which would impute wilful misre- 
presentation tothe Bishop? He has 
in point of fact truly stated the sen- 
timents of the Convention in rela- 
tion to the Seminary; and if he has 
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made a mistake involving no effect 
upon the real merits of the ques- 
tion, is it so surprising as that the 
Layman, with the Journal within his 
reach, should have been ignorant of 
the fact that the Convention, as a 
body, gave the testimony of its ap- 
probation to the Seminary? For I 
would rather suppose this ignor- 
ance, than that he should be goaded 
with the other horn of the dilemma; 
the misrefresentation in which he 
would be implicated by the suppo- 
sition of his knowledge of the fact, 
and his omission to state it. 

The next charge of “disingenu- 
ousness” is built upon the circum- 
stance of Bishop Hobart’s giving 
some account fn his second note of 
the former contemporaneous exis- 
tence of a Diocesan school in New 
York, and of the General Seminary 
at New Haven, and his introducing 
the subject in the following manner: 
“It is proper also to observe more 
distinctly than is done in a former 
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note, that at one period a Diocesan 
Theol. Sem. existed in the State of 
New York, &c.”” Now the Layman, 
charges the Bishop with insinuating 
that some information on this subject 
had been communicated in his frst 
note, when in fact nothing of this 
sort was said therein. It is true that 
the existence of the New York Dio- 
cesan School, had not been noticed 
in the first note, nor was it at all ne- 
cessary that it should be—the object 
of the note, being to present the 
claims of the General Seminary as it 
there existed, and of which it said 
that it “is now established on prin- 
ciples which are calculated to secure 
a correct and able administration of 
its concerns; and it has thus inspired 
general confidence, and called forth 
the most solicitous wishes and exer- 
tions in its behalf.” Here let it be 
observed that the word now in italics, 
points evidently to the former exis- 
tence of the General Seminary upon 
other principles, which prevented a 


general co-operation, and which in | 
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the opinion of the Bishop and Con- 
vention of New York rendered it 
expedient that they should avail 
themselves of the right—expressly 
reserved and granted when the Ge- 
neral Seminary was established in 
New Haven; of instituting a Dioce- 
san School ef their own. It would 
have been enurely superfluous and 
irrelevant to have detailed the facts 
connected with that school; the re- 
ference made to a previous period 
was only for the purpose of stating 
that now all difficulties and obstacles 
to a united support of the General 
Seminary were removed. But after 
the publication of this note, copies 
of the Bishop’s Pastoral Letter of 
1820 in relation to the expediency 
of establishing a Diocesan School, 
were distributed in England with the 
view of fixing the charge of incon- 
sistency on Bishop Hobart, and with- 
out accompanying it, as in fairness 
was required, with the notice of 
those circumstances which had led 
to a change of opinion and practice. 
This “disingenuous” act, made it 
necessary that Bishop Hobart should 
supply the omission of the distribu- 
tors of the Pastoral Letter, by a full 
and distinct statement of the whole 
matter. The fact of there having 
been a Diocesan School in New 
York was well known in England, 
and in his first note, the Bishop had 
impliedly vindicated the course he 
had taken by the necessary inference 
that the General Seminary was not 
at that time established upon princi- 
ples which he could approve. But 
now it was not sufficient that the 
facts should have been known as 
matters of general ecclesiastical in- 
telligence, or that they should be 
left to inference from the language 
of his first note—it became proper 
to notice them “more distinctly than 
is done in the former Note’’; i. €. a8 
I understand it, and as I believe in 
my conscience, every man, who is 
not possessed by the spirit of the 
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“disingenuous” circulation of the 
1 letter, has made it necessa- 
ry that I should now state the mat- 
ter more in detail—more fully, more 
explicitly, more distinctly. 

There is another point connected 
with the above, which calls for ani- 
madversion. In reference to the 
change of circumstances which Bp. 
H. alleged had induced him to con- 
cur with the General Seminary, the 
Layman—with his wonted boldness 
and inaccuracy—says, “The fact is, 
there was no change of circumsian- 
ces, other than that the General Se- 
minary was placed under the con- 
trol of the diocess of New “ork.” — 
Now, gentlemen, it would be tam- 
pering with this sentence to say less 
than that it conveys a plain misre- 
presentation. Will not every rea- 
der, who is not informed of the facts, 
infer that the General Seminary is 
now under the control of New York? 
And I appeal to you, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, and to all impartial and intelli- 
gent churchmen, whether this is not 
contrary to the fact?’ Does the re- 
presentation in the Board of Trus- 
tees according to the number of 
clergy and the contributions of the 
respective dioceses, instead of the 
equal representation which had ex- 
isted before, devolve the Seminary 
upon the management and subject 
it to the influence of New York?— 
Does the circumstance of the Stand- 
ing Committee being composed of 
residents of New York—conversant 
as that Comniittee is only with the 
business details of the imstitution— 
secure to her any undue influence in 
the main administration of its con- 
cerns? In a word, I confidently ask 
whether even the Layman can se- 
riously think that in the choice of 
professors, in the course of instruc- 
tion, in all the important arrange- 
ments of the insutution, the diocess 
of New York has any greater degree 
of influence than any other diocess, 
except as may attach to the superi- 
or Numbers of her clergy and the 
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superior amount of ber contribu- 
tions? 

But the Layman is not satisfied 
with having the Seminary under the 
influence of New York;—it is now, 
according to him, under the control 
of Bishop Hobart, who, he says, 
“never uttered a sentiment in favour 
of a general Seminary, until that in- 
stitution was so organized, as to be 
placed under Ais control.” Credat 
Jud@eus Afpella. The Layman has 
more exalted notions of the talents 
and adroitness of Bishop H. than I 
have, if he can believe what he se 
roundly asserts. No, sirs, it is not 
so, and the tendency of the assertion 
is to prejudice and mislead. Every 
one acquainted with the organization 
of the Seminary, will say that it is 
utterly impossible that such should 
be the case. 

The Layman has treated the sub- 
ject of the change of the location of 
the Seminary with peculiar unfair- 
ness. In order to convict Bp. Ho- 
bart of the most glaring inconsisten- 
cy and the most criminal ambition, 
he manifestly aims to give the im- 
pression that no change of circum- 
stances had occurred in the consti- 
tution of the Seminary since the date 
of the pastoral letter of 1820, except 
such as tended to the gratification of 
his inordinate thirst of power, by 
placing it irrevocably under his des- 
potic sway. Now, sirs, would it not 
have been more reconcileable with 
fair dealing, if instead of palming 
upon your readers his own forced 
construction of those circumstances 
in which the change consisted, he 
had candidly and honestly told them 
specifically what those circumstan- 
ces were, and had left it to ther 
judgment to say whether that clause 
in the constitution of the new semi- 
nary, establishing a proportion be- 
tween the number of clergy and a- 
mount of contributions in the differ- 
ent dioceses and their respective 
measure of influence in its govern- 
ment, did not constitute such a 
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change as would remove the valid probatory of the measure, and that 
‘| he could not be diverted from his 
I 1 and abstract ob- 
| purpose by general and abstract 


objections which attached to the 
former organization, according to 
which, it was in the power of nine 
dioceses containing only $6 clergy- 


men, to control the remainder with | 


their 317? 

I am tired of this exposure of the 
“Ohio Layman”’, in reference to his 
strictures on the part which Bishop 
Hobart has taken in the controversy 
that has grown out of the mission of 
religious mendicancy—this is the 
Layman’s courteous phrase—upon 
which his Diocesan has gonve—lI 
dont say has been sent.— And I pass 
now to some other matters, which 
in certain respects, are, if possible, 
still more offensive than those alrea- 
dy noticed. 

The Layman wishes to make it 
appear that Bp. Hobart had made 
mere tools of those of his brethren 
who united with him in a strong dis- 
suasive letter to Bishop Chase, viz: 
Bishops White, Kemp, and Croes. 
By the way—how could the Layman 
have substituted Bp. Kemp for 3p. 
Brownell? the former, though fully 
agreeing in opinion, I believe, had 
no agency in the letter. There is 
also a misrepresentation upon this 


a ee ee ——————————————e 


subject.— Bp. White very soon af- | 


ter the receipt of Bp. Chase’s letter 


swered it: and stated his opposition | 


to the measure, on the ground of a 


principle upon which he had long | 


acted, and which he thought ought 
to be sacredly observed—“the expe- 
diency of avoiding all applications to 
a foreign source.” ‘This he thought 
was sufficient at the time, though he 
then entertained all the other objec- 
tions which are expressed in his se- 
cond letter of September, Tor the 
truth of this, the present writer 
pledges his word. And what, gen- 
tlemen, if afterwards, when it was 
found that Bp. Chase had made up 
his mind upon the subject in rela- 
tion to which he had solicited of 
each his brethren, an epistle ap- 


yections; those of his brethren who 


in their conscience thought that the 


reputation and the interests of their 
common Church were deeply im- 
plicated in the execution of the 
contemplated plan, should unite— 
even at the suggestion of Bishop 
Hobart—in a strong though kind 


and candid statement of their objec- 


eee ee END 





tions! 

Much is said about the infringe- 
ment of equal rights: a dictatorial 
assumption of power, &c.; well cal- 
culated ad cafitandum, but totally 
destitute of all pretence of founda- 
tion. His brethren did not act in 
the case in their official capacities; 
they were applied to, for their opi- 
nions as friends, and as such they 
were bound in propriety, if not in 
conscience, to give them, however 
unpalatable they might prove, Their 
agency in the business was no more 
an infringement of official equality 
and rights, than would have been 
the friendly remonstrance of a pres- 
byter or a layman whose views in 
relation to the mission had been re- 
quested. 

So incensed is the Layman at 


| those who thus dared to express 
announcing his intended voyage, an- | 


| 








—— 





their objections to a project, which 
even himself docs not apiprrove; that 
he converts the most harmless cir- 
cumstances into an aggravation of 
the offence.—He says, “it is not a- 
mong the least singular facts of this 
case, that Bp. White should have 
supplied Bp. Hobart with copies of 
his letters to Bishop Chase.”” The 
simple fact was, that as Bp. Chase 
had requested the answers to he 
sent to meet him in New York, Bp. 
White enclosed his unsealed in a 
letter to Bp. Hobart, in order that 
the latter might be apprized of the 
ground he took in the question. — 
What is there in this to deserve the 
flippant strictures of the Layman? 
Certainly it was no more than réci- 
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procal esteem and confidence call- | 
ed for. 


How pitiful and untrue the insi- 
nuation that Bp. White’s conduct in 
this case, has been that of a stef- 
Sather tothe West. Why, sirs, Bp. 
White has to my certain knowledge 
ever expressed and manifested a 
warm interest in behalf of the rising 
Church of the West. He took a 
leading part in the arrangements 
which prepared the way for the es 
tablishment of the Episcopate in 
Ohio: and has uniformly regarded 
the exigences of the Church in that 
quarter as calling urgently upon the 
fostering aid and munificence of E- 
piscopalians in the more favoured 
sections of our country. As proof 
of this, it ought to be stated that the 
establishment of the Church in Ohio 
owes much to the opportune and 
liberal aid extended by a missionary 
society formed in this city some 
years age, principally for the pur- 
pose of supplying with missionary 
services the interesting regions of 
the West: and which contributed 
towards that purpose in Ohio, in the 
year 1818, near six hundred dollars. 
This Society was under the imme- 
diate patronage of Bp. White, who 
cordially concurred in the above ap- 
propriation, and always expressed 
a decided interest in the fortunes of 
the newly planted Church. The 
efforts of this Society, and the ex- 
tension of its beneficence to Ohio, 
would not have ceased with these 
contributions, if its dissolution had 
not immediately afterwards taken 
place, in consequence of the near 
prospect of the establishment of a 
society under the authority of the 
General Convention. Moreover, you 
will doubtless remember, Messrs. 
Editors, that Ohio was among the 
first and most cherished objects of 
the regards and aid of the General 
Missionary Society of the Church; 
the business of which is done in Phi- 
ladelphia, under the presidency o! 
Bp. White, who expressed a parti- 
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cular interest for the Church in 
Ohio, and thought it had superior 
claims to the beneficence of the So- 
ciety. He was much gratified with 
the appropriation of $200 in her be- 
half, together with one-half of the 
proceeds of several] bonds presented 
to the Society by a lady in Connec- 
ticut, due and payable in Ohio;— 
which was considered as a pledge 
of the favourable dispositions enter- 
tained towards Ohio, and as an ear- 
nest of a more efficient aid when the 
funds of the Society should permit. 
Of all these tender mercies to Ohio, 
her cruel stefi-father was the pro- 
moter and advocate. Really, gen- 
tlemen, I dont believe that New 
York ever received from her doat- 
ing father more decided testimo- 
nies of his paternal solicitude and 
love. 

With respect to what the Lay- 
man says about the use that is made 
of the title, the venerable presiding 
Bishop, it does not seem deserving 
of notice. 

In reference to the unadvised and 
unfounded allegations of “bicker- 
ings in the House of Bishops”, and 
of the unauthorised use of the title 
“Presiding Bishop’, I beg leave to 
call the serious attention of the Ohio 
Layman to the following letter re- 
ceived from Bp. White, in answer 
to my request for information on 
those poiuts. It will be received as 
an authoritative exposition of the 
subject to which it refers. 


Marcu 30, 1824. 

Rev. and dear Sir: You have request- 
ed me to express in this form, the sen- 
timents suggested to you in conversa- 
tion concerning the part of the commu- 
nication of the Layman of Ohio, which 
respects the presidency in the House of 
Bishops. 

The following remarks will relate Ist. 
to the unfounded charge of bickerings 
in that House; and 2ndly, to the ques- 
tion of the person contemplated by the 
term “The Presiding Bishop.” 

Under the first point, the matter af- 
firmed is not true; neither had the Lay- 














man any document before him, which 
could have reasonably conveyed such a 
notion to his mind. 
Immediately on the distribution of the 
Convention into two Houses, in the year 
1789, two Bishops only being present, 
it may be seen from the Journal, that of 
three rules of order then established, the 
first required that the senior Bishop pre- 
sent should preside. These rules were 
drafted and proposed by your present 





correspondent, without conference on 
the points; and the other Bishop had no | 
further agency in the matter, than the | 
giving of consent to the rules propused. 
In the next Convention, in 1792, the 
‘ first rule was repealed, and another was 
instituted, requiring the presidency to | 
go in rotation from North to South, | 
which constituted Bishop Provost the | 
President during that session. It ap- || 
pears, however, from the book entitled | 
“Memoirs of the Episcopal Church”, p. 
200, that in the said Convention there || 
arose a difference of opinion concerning || 
the rule established in 1789; four Bish- | 
ops being present and two of them ad- || 
hering to the rule, while the other two || 
were for altering it. Not a word was || 

said by any of the four, indicative of 
personalfeeling. The conversation was 
only of a few minutes, and the time of | 
adjournment had come; the whole Con- 
vention having been previously in atten- 
dance on Divine service and sermon in 
the church. It appears furtherfrom the 
said publication, p. 202, that the next 
morning, in order to give way to the | 
projected alteration without the surren- 
dering of opinion, one of the adhering 
Bishops, being the person whom the ex- | 
isting rule designated to be the Presi- 
dent, absented himself for a time, with- 
out which the alteration could not have 
been accomplished. This isa plain state- 
ment of the circumstance on which the 
charge of bickerings is here supposed to 

| have been predicated. 

In the Convention of 1795, the latter 
| rule threw the presidency on the Dioce- 
san of Pennsylvania. In that of 1799, 
the President would have been Bishop 
Madison, had he attended: but he being 
absent, the last presiding Bishop took 
the chair, at the request of the House, 
as the Journal shews. The same hap- 
pened in the Convention of 1801; after 
conversation on the point, in which there 
was an unequivocal declaration by every 
Bishop present, of bis preference of the 
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STRICTURES ON THE “OHIO LAYMAN.” 


_must have been a great annoyance to 
| the Layman of Ohio, if he be consistent, 








former rule: but not without a stipulation 
on the part of the person presiding, that 














































should Bishop Madison during 
the session, he should take the chair. 
Thus the matter remained, until the 
Convention of 1804, when the rule was 
changed by a unanimous vote, to what it 
is at present. 
The statement is made from sensibili- 
ty induced by the apprehension of a debt 
ue to the reputation of the American 
Episcopacy, and to the memories of 
those who can no longer ward off oblo- 
quy from themselves. 
Concerning the other question, your 
correspondent has all along entertained 
the opinion,—and if corrected, he cares 
not how soon he is corrected either by 
authoritative interpretation or by a new 
modelling of the rule,—that in any ag- 
gregate act of the Episcopacy, it was 
intended that the senior Bishop should 
preside. That this was the sense of the 
Convention which made the rule, he in- 
fers from the circumstance, that in the 
office for the consecrating of a Bishop, 
established by the same Convention, 
“The Presiding Bishop” is currently 
spdéken of as a person known; and what 


the term occurs in that short form no 
less than fourteen times. In the event 
of a consecration, which might then have 
been done by any three Bishops, if the 
presiding officer of the former Conven- 
tion had not been present, it is impossi- 
ble to determine, agreeably to the theo- 
ry of the Layman, on whom there rested 
the duty required by the office. The 
evil is aggravated by the 42d canon of 
the Convention of 1808, prescribing the 
mode of calling special Conventions. If 
the right of issuing the call be predicat- 
ed on presidency in the last Convention, 
and if the President should be deceased; 
it cannot be shewn in whom the right 
would be vested; because there would 
be no Bishop assuredly knowing that 
he would be alive, or, if alive, that he 
would be in health, to preside in the 
next Convention. 

The embarrasment is further increas- 
ed by the 6th canon of 1820, which pro- 
vides more particularly than had been 
done before, for the consecration of Bi- 
shops during the recess of the Conven- 
tion. The “Presiding Bishop” is spo- 
ken of as a person known, without pro- 
vision for the event of his decease. On 
the principle here advocated, the next 
in seniority would take his place. But 
if, according to the Layman of Ohio, the 
President should be denominated from 
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his having presided at the last Conven- 
vention, there would be no person to 
take on himself the office: and a diocess 
must rémain without a Bishop until the 
next General Convention. 

The Layman thinks that the title is 
mere pageantry, and ought not to be us- 
ed. It has never been added to his 
name by any Bishop of this Church, ex- 
cept officially, and by order of his col- 
leagues. The Church has introduced 
the term into her service for the conse- 
crating of a Bishop, and into her canons; 
and if there have been error in this, 
none of it attaches to the person acting 
under her order. 

These remarks have been induced by 
the consideration of the uncertainty of 
human life, and under the operation of 
the saying “valeant quantum possunt 
valere.”” ‘Iwo years and a half are to in- 
tervene between the present time and 
the next General Convention. Before 
the expiration of the term, the present 
Presiding Bishop may be numbered with 
the dead. In that event, on the ground 
taken by the Layman of Ohio, there 
could not be a special Convention, or 
the consecration of a Bishop, however 
urgent the call for the one or for the 
other. 

You are aware that 1 purposely avoid 


a reference to the personal charges of 


the Layman of Ohio. A more fit oppor- 
tunity may present itself; and if this 


should not happen during my life, there | 


will not be wanting those who will do it | 
on my behalf. ‘The call as to the other | 
points, is immediate and imperative. 
I commit these remarks to your dis- 
cretion; and am 
Your aflectionate Brother, 
(Signed) W. WHITE, 


I have thus, Messrs. Editors, ex- 
posed some of the prominent misre- 
presentations of the Ohio Layman 
in matters of fact. ilad I deemed 
it expedient to follow him in his ar- 
gument on the main points of his 
letter, it would have been easy to 
detect its various fallacies. I might 
have said much in the way of just 
reproach of the epithets he heaps 
upon a man who is invulnerable to 
everv shaft; but I have too much 
respect for you, sirs, for your work, 
and for your readers, to say more on 
this subject. 
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DEVIATIONS FROM THE CUSTOMS OF THE CHURCH. 
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| clesiastical authority, &c. 
“are among the most 
| Will you be so kind as to say a 
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The Layman, I hope, was Sincere 
in the declaration with which he in- 
troduces his last paragraph—that 
“no personal feeling whatever has 
induced this review.” He muse, 
however, be known by his fruite— 
and by them, and not by his profes- 
sions, his motives are estimated by 

Your obedient Servant, 
J. M. 

Philadelphia, April 1, \824. 


To the Editors of the Repertory. 

I have lately heard a large por- 
tion of the clergy of the Episco- 
pal Church, in our neighbourhood, 
charged with irregularities, and de- 
viations from the customs of our 
Church;—which charges as they 
were represented, have led me seri- 
ously to ask, can the men to whom 
they apply, be men of honesty? 
Are they not secret enemies of the 
Church? I would be glad that you, 
or some of your correspondents 
would let me hear how these charges 
can be met and answered. Among 
the charges I allude to, are ex- 
temporary pfrayer—-attending on 
hrayer meetings—omitting the ante- 
communion service—not wearing 
the surplice--refusing to baptize 
out of Church-——disobedience to ec- 
These 
important. 


word or two respecting them, in 


order that I may know-—-what an- 
_swer to make to my plain country 


friends, when we 
tion about them. 


get into conversa- 
If those against 


| whom the charges lie, can be de- 


fended, I shall be much pleased. 
A country Episcopalian, 
_—__ 
For the Repertory. 

The following anecdote was 
communicated to the writer, by a 
gentleman, who gave assurance of 
its being genuine. The force of it, 
however, does not depend on that 
circumstance; because the expefi- 
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ment may be easily made, if any | “it is no longer the substance which 


one has a mind to descend to that 
mode of testing the sincerity of some 
professions of faith, which are very 
boldly made. 

A Protestant-lady was married to 
a Catholic gentleman; who, notwith- 
standing his agreement to the con- 
trary, soon after marriage began to 
harass his wife, on the subject of 
religion. lis efforts were com- 
menced inthis fashion: In her pre- 





TRANSUBSTANTIATION.<@THE ALPINE HORN, 


sence he wore a melancholy aspect, | 


and frequently sighed, as though 
oppressed by some secret gricf, 
which was consuming his spirits.— 
The importunities of the lady, at 
length overcame his seeming pur- 
pose of keeping silence; and on one 
occasion, to the oft repeated ques- 
tion, “What is the matter?” he re- 
plied, “tlow can I be happy, when 
one so dear to me as you are, is out 
of the pale of the Church, and ina 
state of perdition?”” This was the 
beginning of a series of most earnest 
efforts on the part of the husband, to 
convert the wife; not succeeding 
according to his wishes, he called in 
the assistance of the Priest. The 
lady was driven by the arguments 
and authorities of the one, and the 
entreaties of the other, almost to her 
wit’s end. At length, not knowing 
what else to do, she affected a wil- 
lingness to be reconciled to the 
Church, and made only this condi- 
tion, that she should be permitted to 
make the wafer, to be used in the 


sacrament, of which she was to par- | 


take. ‘This was readily acceded to, 
and a day for the purpose was ap- 
pointed. At the time fixed on, after 
the Priest had said his prayers, and 
when he was just about to place the 
wafer on the tongue of the lady, after 
the usual manner, she interposed, 
by saying, “Stop sir:—do you say 
that ‘Act wafer is no longer the sub- 
stance which it was; but has-been 
changed into the body of our Savi- 
our?” “There is no doubt of it, 
my daughter,” replied the Priest— 
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it was; but has been changed into 
the body and blood, the soul and di- 


ceive your Saviour, and be assured 
of salvation.”” “Not yet, (said the 
ladv)—That | may judge of the sin- 
cerity of your words, I insist on your 
eating ¢hat wafer—but understand 
that it has arsenic in it! Now, if it is 
no more the substance which it was; 
it cannot hurt you, and [ insist on 
your cating it.” “I shall de no such 
thing”’—said the Priest. “Why it 
cannot hurt you,” said the lady, “as 
it is no longer the thing which it was; 
and I say eat it.” The Priest got 
into a violent passion; the husband 
turned him out of doors; and be- 
came a Protestant. 
I shall make no comment on this 
story, but leave the application of it 
to the reader. LUTHER. 
== 

Tue Arpist Honn—The Al- 
pine Horn is an instrument con- 
structed with the bark of the cherry- 
tree, and which, like a speaking- 
trumpet, is used to convey sounds 
to a great distance. When the last 
rays of the sun gild the summits of 
the Alps, the shepherd who dwells 
highest on those mountains, takes 
his horn and calls aloud, “ Praised 
be the Lord!” As soon as he is 
heard, the neighbouring shepherds 
leave their huts and repeat those 
words. The sounds last many min- 
utes; for every echo of the mountains 
and grotto of the rocks, repeats the 
name of God. How solemn the 
scene! Imagination cannot picture 
to itself, any thing more sublime; the 
profound silence that succeeds— 
the sight of those stupendous moun- 
tains, upon which the vault of Hea- 
ven seems to rest; every thing, ex- 
cites the mind to enthusiasm. 
In the mean while, the shepherds 
bend their knees; and pray in the 
open air, and soon after retire to 
their huts, to enjoy the repose of in- 
[ Albion. 
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From the Boston Missionary Herald. 
PALESTINE MISSION. . 
Journal of Messrs. Fisk and King, at 
Jerusalem. 
[continvep From rage 341.) 


Our last number contained an account 
of the journey of Messrs, Fisk and King 
through the Desert, and of their arrival 
at Jerusalem, on the 25th of April, 18253. 
We now proceed with some extracts 


from their journal written after their ar- | 


rival at the Holy City. With these we 
shall incorporate, in afew places, extracts 
from a private journal, written by Mr. 
King during the same period. 

April 26, 1823.—Called on the 
Governour of Jerusalem with a let- 
ter of introduction from the Gover- 
nour of Jaffa. He welcomed us to 
the city, with many compliments. 
Toward evening we took a walk on 
mount Zion. <A part of it is cover- 
ed with the tombs of Greek and 
Armenian Christians. On the east 
and south sides, it is plowed and 
cultivated. Near the summit is a 
little walled village, containing a 
mosque and a few mussulman’s 
houses. The Jews call this village 
the City of Zion, and it is generally 
believed to contain the tombs of 
David, and Solomon, and the other 
kings of Israel. 


The following day being the Sabbath, 
Mr. Wolff and Abraham Shliffro, a Jew, 
who seems to have been convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, called at the rooms 
of Messrs. Fisk and King, to unite in 
the appropriate exercises of the day.— 
A number of persons came in, in the 
morning, to purchase the Scriptures;— 
but were refused, because it was the 
Lord’sday. Inthe afternoon, the Greek 
priests called to welcome the missiona- 
ries to the city, bringing with them va- 
rious tokens of their friendship. 

On the 28th, towards evening, they 
walked out from Jerusalem, and visited 
the garden of Gethsemane, the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, the pool of Siloah, and the 
valley of Hinnom. 
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Foreign Intelligence. 
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Garden of Gethsemane. 

We went out at Stephen’s gate, 
which is sometimes called the She 
gate. We then descended the hill, 
passed the bed of the brook Ce- 
dron, which contains no water ex- 
cept in the rainy season, and then 
came to the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, one of the most affecting and 
interesting spots on earth. It isa 
small plat of ground, with a low en- 
closure of stones. In it stand eight 
venerable looking olives, which seem 
as if they might have remained 
there from time immemorial. The 
side of the hill was covered with 
Turkish women, and the road was 
full of armed Turks of fierce ap- 
pearance, occasionally firing off 
their muskets for amusement. It 
would have been unpleasant, and 
perhaps unsafe, to remain long in 
sucha place. We could only walk 
over the field, and indulge a few 
transitory meditations. 

Mr King’s first visit to the garden of 
Gethsemane is thus described. 

After waiting a little time for two 
men to accompany me, I went out 
of the city, passed over the brook 
Cedron, and entered the Garden of 
Sorrow. It lies at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives, and within a 
stone’s cast of the brook Cedron. 
In it, are eight large olive trees, 
whose trunks show that they are 
very ancient. They stand at a lit- 
tle distance from each other, and 
their verdant branches afford a re- 
freshing shade. The land on which 
they stand, and around them, is 
sandy and stony, and it appears like 
a forsaken place. Around it, is the 
appearance of a little wall, compos- 
ed of small stones, and broken 
down. On entering this Garden, I 
requested the two men with me to 
sit down under one of the olives, 
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which they did, and I went a little 
distance from them, to another 
olive, and read the 53d chapter of 
Isaiah, and also, in the four Gos- 
pels, the scenes of that sorrowful 
night, when the Son of Man was 
betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
During this, some dark, fierce look- 
ing Bedouins, armed with long spears 
and swords, advanced on horseback, 
and I was not without some fear that 
they would think me alone, and at- 
tack me. After looking at me very 
attentively, and at the two men un 
der the olives, at a little distance 
from me, they passed by. The 
momentary fear which this excited, 
brought to my mind, more impres- 
sively, the scene, when Jesus was 
betrayed, and taken by a multitade, 
who “came out against him with 
swords and with staves.” 

We then followed the bed of Ce- 
dron at the foot of Mount Moriah. 
The hill is high and steep, and the 
wall of the city stands on its brink. 
On our left was Mount Olivet, still 
covered with olive trees. Near the 


bed of the brook is a sinall monv- | 


ment, called Absolom’s Pillar, and 
believed by the Jews, to be the one 
referred to, 2 Sam. 18. 18. It is 


near the west end of the valley of 


Jehoshaphat, or the King’s dale. 
Neer this is another monument call- 
ed the Sepulchre of Pharoah; but 
why so called, nobody has been able 
to inform us. The valley of Jehos- 
haphat was deep, with steep sides. 
This valley, we are told, runs to the 
Dead Sea, but how far it bears the 
same name, we do not know. 
Pool of Siloah. 

On the east side of the valley isa 
small village called Siloah, and back 
of the village is a hill, distinct from 
Mount Olivet, which is called the 
Hiil of Offence, because supposed 
to be the hill, on which Solomon 
built the High places, mentioned 
1 Kings 11.7. Near the south-east 
corner of the city, at the foot of Zion 
and Moriai, is the pool of Siloah, 
Vor. 5....No. 10x.—X 
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‘See Neh. 3. 15.) whose waters 
flow with gentle murmur from un- 
der the Holy mountain of Zion, or 
rather from under Ophel, having 
Zion on the west, and Moriah on 
the north. The very fountain is- 
snes from a rock, twenty or thirty 
feet below the surface of the ground, 
to which we descended by two 
flights of steps. Here it flows out 
without a single murmur, and ap- 
pears clear as crystal. From this 
place it winds its way several rods 
under the mountain, then makes its 
apnearance with gentle gurgling, 
and forming a beautiful rill, takes 
its way down into the valley, to- 
wards the south-east. We drank 
of the water, both at the fountain, 
and from the stream, and found it 
soft, of a sweetish taste, and plea- 
sant. The fountain is called in 
Scripture the “Pool of Siloam.” It 
was to this, that the blind man went, 
and washed, and came seeing. John 
9. 7—I11. 

As I came up from this pool, 
(Mr. King writes,) a Mussulman 
Arab, that stood near, looked at me 


' with all the wildness of a man pos- 
! . . 
sessed of the devil. and endeevour- 


ed, by the distortion of his counten- 
ance, and the rolling of bis eyes, to 
express towards me the highest con- 
tempt and spite possible. I never 
saw a more frightful figure, except 
at the Insane Hospital in Paris. 
Leaving this place, we pursued 
our way amidst the roaring of wild 
Arabs and infatuated Turks, who 
seemed to be prowling about, in vast 
numbers in the valleys and over hills, 
which made us feel that it was quite 
unsafe to be withouta Turkish guard. 
We had with us two men in the 
Arab dress, but they were Chris- 
tians and unarmed. At this time 
there are multitudes of Turks here, 
with their women, from Damascus, 
and other places, come, as they say, 
to visit the tomb of Moses, which 
they suppose to be two or three 
hours distant from Jerusalem, te- 
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wards the Dead Sea. They lie 
round about Gethsemane and the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and it is dan- 
gerous for us to go much among 
thein. 

The Potter’s Field. 

South of this valley, rises a 
mountain of huge ragged cliffs of 
rocks, between which are little spots 
of cultivated ground. One of the 
most rude and rugged spots, and 
which is close to the valley of To- 
phet, is pointed out as the ficld pur- 
chased with the moncy, for which 
Judas betrayed his Master, and 
which is called the Potter’s field, or 
the field of blood. Here Judas is 
said to have been buried, and per- 
haps it was here he hanged himself. 
Acts 1. 18. There are trees stand- 
ing near the brink of huge cliffs 
and precipices, and if he hung him- 
self on one of these trees and fell, it 
is very easy to see why he should 
have burst asunder, and all his bow- 
els have gushed out. There are 
many tombs in it hewn out of the 
solid rock, and it looks desolate, and 
is uninhabited. 

From the valley of Jehoshaphat 
we turned west into the valley of 
Hinnom, or “the valley of Slaugh- 
ter,” called also Tophet, where the 
children of Israel caused their chil- 
dren to pass through the fire to 
Moloch. See Jer. 7. 31, 32. In 
this valley we pursued our way to- 
wards the west at the foot of Mount 
Zion, and returned through Jaffa 
gate, to our lodgings. 


On the 29th they sold all their remain- 
ing copies of the Turkish Testament in 
the Armenian character, and many more 
were wanted. One man followed them 
half way to their lodgings, and begged 
them, for the love of God, to let him 
have one. He would not believe them, 
when they repeatedly assured him, that 
éhey had parted with the last copy. 


Visit to Bethlehem. 


‘Phe next day they visited Bethlehem. 
The journal continues:— 


We went out at Jaffa Gate, cros- 


eed the valley west of Mount Zion, | 
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ascended a steep rough hill, and 
then came to a tolerably level road, 
leading S.S. W. In an hour and 
a quarter, we came to the Greek 
convent of the prophet Elas.— 
Thence the road to Bethlehem is a 
little nearer south. In half an hour 
from the convent we came to Ra- 
chel’s tomb; or, at least, to the place 
which Jews, Mussulmans and Chiris- 
tians, all visit as such. Instead of 
a simple pillar, which Jacob erect- 
ed, (See Gen. 55. 20.) there is now 
a stone building, evidently of Turk- 
ish construction, which terminates 
at the top, ina dome. Within this 
edifice is the tomb. It is a pile of 
stones covered with white plaister, 
about ten feet long, and nearly as 
high. The inner wall of the build- 
ing, and the sides of the tomb, are 
covered with Hebrew names, in- 
scribed by Jews. 


West of this place, at a little dis- 
tance, is a village, now called Ephra- 
tah, which has been called by some, 
Rama. If this were one of the an- 
cient Ramas, it would be easy to 
see the force of that glowing de- 
scription of the scene which tran- 
spired at Bethlehem, when Herod 
sent, and destroyed the young chil- 
dren. The lamentations and wail- 
ings of bereaved mothers were so 
great, that they were heard even in 
Rama, and Rachel sympathized 
with them, and wept in her grave. 


In half an hour from this tomb, 
we came to the city, where was 
born, 1800 years ago, “a Saviour 
who is Christ the Lord,” where 
“the day spring from on high” first 
visited our world, where the Saviour 
incarnate was first adored by man. 
As we entered the city. a multitude 
of litde children, dirty and ragged, 
came out to meet us, and, holding 
up their little hands to receive alms, 
they began to sing, “Pilgrims go, in 
peace,” “Pilgrims go in peace.” 
The Greek, Catholic and Armenian 
convents are together, a little east 
of the village, and enclose the sup- 
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posed place of our Saviour’s Na- 
tivity. 

Here they were introduced by a let- 
ter from the Greek convent at Jeru- 
salem. Having passed through the 
church, they were conducted to the 
spot, sacred as the birth-place of our 
Lord, and to the manger, in which he 
is said to have been laid A great num- 
ber of lamps were burning over these 
venerated places, and the whole wore 
an appearance of splendor, widely dif- 
ferent from that of a stable. 

The field of the Shepherds. 

From this place a Greek priest 
accompanied us to the Shepherd’s 
field. It is twenty minutes ride 
from Bethlehem, a little south of 
east. The way to itis rough and 
stony. Bethlehem itself is on a hill, 
which seems lke a pile of rocks, 
with here and there a patch of ver- 
dure. Between the rocks, how- 
ever, where itis cultivated, vines, 
figs and olives appear to grow in 
luxuriance. On our right as we 
descended the hill, was a little mean 
looking village, in which it is be- 
lieved that the Shepherds lived. 

We rode along among the rocks 
and cliffs, reflecting how David here 
once tended his flocks, and learned 
to sing the praises of Jehovah; and 
how the Prophet Samuel came to 
anoint him king, and how the Son 
of David here made his appearance 
in our world;—when, all at once, a 
delightful valley, covered with green 
fields, opened to our view. Its 
beauty was heightened by the bar- 
ren rocky hills all around it. As 
we entered it and rode along, it was 
delightful to imagine how a multi- 
tude of the Heavenly Host, came 
flying down from heaven upon the 
tops of the mountains, and, hover- 
ing over this verdant spot, where 
the flocks were resting, sung, *“Glo- 
ry to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will towards 
men.” Near one side of the plain 
is a field of olives, enclosed by a 
wall, with a subterranean Church 
in the centre of it. This is pointed 
Out as the very spot where the 
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Shepherds were, when the angel 
announced to them our Saviour’s 
birth, Our guide told us that the 
Greeks and Catholics had a long 
dispute about the possession of this 
place. The case was carried be- 
fore the Grand Signore, and the 
Greeks, by dint of money, gained 
their cause. In this church the 
Christian Arabs now assemble for 
worship. Over this church, are the 
ruins of another church, and of a 
convent, which stood above ground. 
Under an olive tree near by, we sat 
down, and read Luke 2d: sung, 
“While Shepherds watched their 
flocks by night,” and Hymn 3d, book 
Ist, and then united in giving thanks 
to the God of Heaven, for the glad 
tidings which were here announced, 
and which had come to our ears in 
a far distant land, and to the ears of 
our dear christian friends, who were 
also at this time remembered by us. 
After this season of devotion, we 
gathered some flowers in the field, 
and returned to Bethlehem. Many 
maps and geographies place Beth- 
lehem south-east of Jerusalem. It 
is in fact, west of south, 


Conversation with a Rabbi. 

May 1.—The young Rabbi Isaac 
ben Shloma and Rabbi Joseph Mar- 
cowitz, an old man of eighty, called 
on us. We asked Rabbi Marco- 
witz, when he thought the Messiah 
would come. He looked very wise, 
changed his position, began to move 
his body backwards and forwards, 
and then said there are two things 
about which it is not lawful to ine 
quire: one is, what took place be- 
fore the foundation of the world; and 
the other is, when the Messiah will 
come. In support of the first point 
he quoted Job 38. 4—6. Here we 
felt no disposition to dispute him. 
In regard to the other point he said, 
“Daniel has declared that the time 
is sealed up; and what fool will pre- 
tend to be wiser than Daniel?” We 
then inquired, whether there are not 
Jews, who do endeavour to ascer- 
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tain the time. He said he would | 
give an answer of great understand- 
ing, and then confessed that there 
are such Jews, but said they are 
not upright but wicked. We then 
inquired, whether, in bis opinion 
Shiloh, in Gen. 49. 10, means the 
Messiah. He said Shiloh was the 
name ofa place. Rabbi Isaac said 
that, in Gen. 49. 10, it means the 
Messiah; and when it means a place, 
it is spelt differently. The old man | 
seemed angry at this, and said to | 
Isaac, “I have more understanding | 
than you.” We then examined 
more than twenty passages in the | 
Hebrew Bible, in which the word 
Shiloh is the name of a place, and | 
found the orthography in every place | 
different from what it is in Gen. 49. 
10. Another Jew came in, and in- 
terrupted the conversation by in- 
formiog the Rabbi of the death of a 
Jewish woman. During her sick- 
ness, Rabbi Marcowitz had tried to 
cure her by the virtue of the ineffa- 
ble name. Application had also 
been made to a wizard to cure her 
by his enchantments. 


The folly and wickedness of such pro- 
ceedings were pointed cut to them by 
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distinguished for hypocrisy, tyranny and 
lying. The Greeks and Armenians pro- 
fane the temple of the Lord, and seem 
to know very little of the true nature of 
Christianity.” 
in unpleasant occurrence. 

Lord’s-day, May 4—The after- 
noon was interrupted by an exceed- 
ingly unpleasant affair. We went 
to witness the service in the Greek 
church, and alter the service, while 
we were conversing with the Me- 
tropolitan. a man came to tell us, 
that a Janizary had come to our 
rooms to carry us before the Moo- 
lah, or Turkish Judge. We return- 
ed to our rooms, and inquired of the 
Janizary what was the occasion of 
his being sent. He told us it was 
in consequence of a complaint from 
a Dervish in relation to some book. 
Tivs Dervish was Hadgi Moham- 
med, who came with us through the 
desert from Egypt. He was poor, 
and not well provided for the jour- 
nev, and we gave him water, bread, 
coffee and tea, from time to time, as 
he hadneed. He knew how to read 
and seemed intelligent, and we there- 
fore often conversed with him, and 
gave him a copy of Genesis, which 
he read apparently with interest.— 








a reference to 1 Sam. 15. 23, Exod. 22. 
18, and Deut. 18. 10—11. Rabbi Mar- 
cowitz confessed witchcraft to be wrong, 


One day, in the desert, he showed 
us a beautiful Persian manuscript. 
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but said, “To tell men their duty, when 
we know they will not de it, is not ne- 
cessary.” 

“May 2.—The missionaries visited the 
church of the Holy ‘epulchre, It is 
not the same building described by 
Chateaubriand; that was burnt soon af- 
ter he visited it; this was erected by the 
Greek Christians a few years since. The 
journal describes it minutely; and also 
the ceremonies of the following day— 
the day preceding Easter Sunday, ac- 
cording ta the opinion of the Oriental 
Christians. After having witnessed 
these impious scenes the missionaries 
say; “we felt as though Jerusalem were 
a place accursed of God, and given over 
tu iniquity. The Jews hate the name of 
Christ, and when you mention it, some 
of them will almost gnash on you with 
their teeth. “The Turks exalt the name 
of their False Prophet above his most 








glorious name, and are pre-eminently 


It contained a poem on Mecca, with 
representations of the temple. We 
offered to purchase it, and finally 
agreed with him for three dollars, 
gave the money, and took the book. 
He continued with us, till we arriv- 
ed at Gaza. After that we saw no 
more of him, till we had been three 
days in Jerusalem, when we met 
him in the street, and saluted bim 
as a friend. He, in return, saluted 
us as friends. « 

After this he called several times 
at ourrooms. We gave him cof- 
fee, according to the custom of the 
country, and read and conversed 
with him) One day we showed 
him a Persian Testament, and he 
sat on his heels, at least an hour 


and a half, reading in it. One day 
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he wished to borrow the book, which 
he had sold us, in order to copy it. 
We had some fear that he wished 
to borrow, and not return again; and 
invited him to come, and copy it in 
our room. This morning he called 
again, and said an Effendi wished to 
see the book. We wid him to in- 
vite the Effendi to call on us and 
see it. He said, ‘very well,’ and 
went away. We told the Janizary 
how the case stood, and sent him to 
tell the Judge, and to say, likewise, 
that if the Dervish wished for the 
book, 4e must send the money, and 
we would give him the book. He 
soon returned, and said the Judge 
had given him positive orders to 
bring us before him. Mr. Damia- 
ni, son of the English consul in Jaffa, 
was with us, and after consulting to- 
gether, we concluded to go, and lay 
the case before the new Governour, 
leaving the Janizary, in the mean 
time, at our rooms. ‘To be con- 
ducted by a Janizary through the 
streets of the city, like criminals, 
and be brought before a public tri- 
bunal, even if attended with no other 
ill consequences, would give our 
enemies here occasion to trlumph, 
and might injure us very much in 
the estimation of the public. We 
would willingly have given up the 
book, but, if we did, it might ap- 
pear as if we were afraid, or as if 
the story of the Dervish were true, 
and we had endeavoured to keep 
the book unjustly. The Governour 
received us with marked attention, 
and made a thousand professions of 
good wishes. We told him the 
whole story of our acquaintance 
with the Dervish. He said the fel- 
low came to*him with his story in 
the morning, but he said at once 
that it was false, and drove him 
away. He pretended that we bor- 
rowed the book, and gave him the 
three dollars, either as a present, or 
for the use of the book. The Go- 
versour told us that he knew the 
character and rights of Europeans, 
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having served ten years in the Divan 
of the Sultan at Constantinople. He 
then gave orders to one of his offi- 
cers, to go and bring the Dervish, 
and bastinado him, he likewise sent 
to the Moolah, saying that English- 
men would not be brought to tral 
before him. 
We requested that the Dervish 
should receive no other punishment 
than a reprimand, and directions to 
speak the truth, and conduct up- 
rightly for the future. Upon our 
intercession the sentence was revok- 
ed. Meantime the officer, not find- 
ing the Dervish himself, brought in 
the Shekh of all the Dervishes in 
Jerusalem. This old man, after 
conversing a litte while with the 
Governour, turned to us, and said 
the Dervish was aman of no un- 
derstanding,—a_ fool-a madman. 
The thing being thus setded to our 
satisfaction, we came away, giving 
thanks to him, who has the hearts 
of all men in his hands, that it had 
terminated so happily. 
Conclusion of the affair. 
Monday, Moy 5—This morning 

a Turk came from the Dervish with 
three dollars, and requested the 
book. We sent our servant with it 
to the Governour, judging it better 
to have the whole affair terminated 
by him, since we had once submit- 
ted it to his hands. Our servant re- 
turned, and said that, when he took 
the place of a servant, standing be- 
fore the Governour, as his own at- 
tendants do, he told him to sit down, 
ordered coffee, and offered him a 
pipe, talked about us as his friends, 
called the Dervish a fool, and sent 
us a profusion of compliments.— 
Such compliments are very cheap, 
but even in this country they are 
worth a little. 
Monthly Concert on Mount Olivet. 
The after:oon was a highly inter- 
esting season to us. We made our 
first visit to Mount Olivet, and there , 
bowed before Him, who from thence 
ascended to glory, and “sat down on 
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the right hand of the Majesty on 
High.” There we held our first 
Monthly Concert for prayer in the 
roinised land;--there, where our 
rd first commissioned his disciples 
to go and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, promising to be with them 
even unto the end of the world. 
There we have been permitted to 
look up towards heaven, and plead 
with him to hasten his second com- 
ing. 

Description of the Cave of Jeremiah. 
The same day they visited the Cave of 
Jeremiah, near the gate of Damascus;— 
said to be the place where the prophet 
wrote his Lamentations. Here they 
found twenty-five or thirty Jews, one of 
them an old man, who passes much of 
his time in the cave, and hopes to die 
there. They thus describe the cave: 

It is one of the rudest and grand- 
est caves we ever saw. It is about 
forty paces long, thirty wide, and 
thirty or forty feet high; the roof 
supported by two huge pillars. It 
is evidently a natural cave, thourh 
it has been altered by art. The in- 





continually oozing. The interior 
forms a kind of semicircle. The 
entrance is nearly as wide as the 
cave itself, and over it the rock ri- 
ses forty or fifty feet perpendicular- 
ly. Just as you enter the cave, 
there is a cleft in the rock, on the 
left hand, called the bed of Jeremi- 
ah, where it is supposed he used to 
sleep. Whether it be fact or fic- 
tion, the thought of Jeremiah writ- 
ing his Lamentations in this place, 
is certainly sublime. There we read 
from Lamentations, and then the 
first eight verses of Jeremiah 9th; 
a most exact description of the cha- 
racter and conduct of the present 
inhabitants of Jerusalem! 

Proceeding on their way to Mount 
Olivet, they came to a vault filled with 
muddy water, which passes fer the dun- 
geon in which Jeremiah was kept by 
Zedekiah, till enlarged by the kindness 
of Ebed-melech. Jer. 38. Thence they 
passed over the brook Cedron, by the 
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parts of the vaulted roof, water is || solidity and venerable appearance, “it is 
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garden of Gethsemane, and ascended 
the mountain where David went up 
weeping, 3000 years ago, and where Da- 
vid’s Lord and ours wept, as he beheld 
the devoted city, in which he was about 
to suffer. 

From Mount Olivet you have a 
view of the Dead Sea, where So- 
dom and Gomorrha stood, and of 
the mountains beyond Jordan, from 
one of which Moses viewed the pro- 
mised land. 

Descending from the Mount on the 
east side, they came to the spot where 
tradition says Christ mounted the ass, on 
which he rode into Jerusalem. Near to 
this, are some ruins, that are said to 
mark the spot where Bethphage stood. 

Bethany. 

Turning back toward Jerusalem, 
we came to Bethany the town of 
Mary and Martha and Lazarus.— 
It is at present a small Mussulman 
village on the declivity of a hill, and 
all around is uneven and rocky. 

Here, of course, they visited what is 
called the grave of Lazarus. It is a na- 


| tural cave, and is in no way unlike many 
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others in the vicinity. The ruins of the 
house where Lazarus and his sisters liv- 
ed are yet pointed out, and, from their 


eusy to believe them as old, at least, as 
the time of our Saviour.” 


Valley of Jehoshaphat. 

With some olive branches from 
Olivet, and some flowers from the 
mansion house of Lazarus in our 
hands, we returned by a winding 
way around the south of Mount O- 
livet, till we came to the brook Ce- 
dron, where it enters the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. This valley seems like 
a frightful chasm in the earth, and 
when you stand in it, and see Mount 
Zion, and Moriah, towering above 
it, with steep hills and precipices on 
your right hand and left; you can ea- 
sily feel the force of those sublime 
passages in the prophet Joel, in 
which the heathen are represented 
as being gathered together there to 
be judged. The prophet seems to 
represent the Almighty as sitting in 
his holy temple, or on the summit 
of Zion, to judge the multitudes in 

















the valley beneath him; and then ex- 
ecuting his judgments, while the sun 
and the moon are darkened, and the 
stars withdraw their shining, and Je- 
hovah roars out of Zion, and utters 
his voice from Jerusalem, and the 
heavens and the earth shake; and it 
is thus made manifest, to the confu- 
sion of idolaters, aud to the joy of 
the true Israel, that God dwells in 
Zion, his holy mountain, and is the 
hope of his people, and the strength 
of the children of Israel. 


In consequence of not reaching the 
city till after sunset, when the gates are 
shut, they were kept waiting, till a mes- 
sage could be sent to the Governour, to 
gain his permission to have them open- 
ed. “This reminded us,” they observe, 
“of their unhappy situation, who will one 
day be shut out of the Holy City New 
Jerusalem, without any one to intercede 
for their admittance, and who must wan- 
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der among dogs and sorcerers and mur- 
derers during an eternal night.” 

During the two or three succeeding 
weeks, they were diligently engaged ia 
such missionary labours as their circum- 
stances would permit. With the Jews, 
Turks, and Catholic and Greek Christi- 
ans, they had frequent opportunities of 
free conversations, and of reading and 
expounding the Scmptures. In some 
instances, truth seemed to carry with it 
at least a momentary conviction to the 
understanding, but in others it was warm- 
ly opposed. 

Profaneness is a vice so prevalent, 
that Mr. Fisk remarks concerning the 
expression, ‘By God,’—“I scarcely meet 
with a person of any sect or character, 
who does not thus take the name of God 
in vain. 

Some of the Christians at Jerusalem 
are disposed to question the propriety of 
consilering the missionaries as Chris- 
tians at all, because they use neither gra- 
ven images nor pictures, and contend 
against them as unscriptural. 





Domestic Intelligence. 


The Directors of the Society for 
the Education of pious young Men 
for the Ministry of the P. E. Church, 
will hold their semi-annual meeting 
in Alexandria, on Wednesday, 23d 
of June next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
All the members of the Board, are 
earnestly requested to be punctual 
in their attendance. 

Since the publication of our April 
number, two more Students have 
joined the Institution in Alexandria. 

= 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 

The Rev. Samuel F. Jarvis, D. D. 
the Rev. Asa Eaton, and the Rev. 
Alfred L. Baury, have been consti- 
tuted patrons of this society; the two 
former by the ladies of the parish of 
St. Paul’s Church, Boston, and the 
latter by those of St. Mary’s Church, 
Newton, Massachusetts. 

The Treasurer of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of Ametica, ac. 














knowledges the receipt of thirty dol- 
lars from Miss Judith Lomax, of 
Port Royal, Virginia. 
== 
REPORT ON THE STATE OF THE 
CHURCH. 
(conTINUED FRom race 350.} 
Maryland, 

Since the meeting of the last 
General Convention, the prosperity 
of the Church in this diocess has 
been steadily progressive. The 
number of communicants has con- 
siderably multiplied; and in general 
there is an increasing attention, a- 
mong the different congregations 
to the services of the sanctuary, and 
a continued call for the labours of 
devoted ministers. From the ad- 
dress of the Rt. Rev. Bishop to the 
Clergy and Laity assembled in the 
last Convention, the following para- 
graph is an extract: 

“When I look back to the depressed 
state of the Church at the time I enter- 
ed the holy ministry, and contrast that 
state with the present appearances, my 
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heart expands with joy, and | am com- | Maryland, auxiliary to the Domes- 
pletely confirmed in the belief, that to | tic and Foreign Missionary Society 
extend the limits and the influence of | of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
this truly apostolick Church, nothing is | + 116 United States. A constitution 


Beet pe ereneaee — was adopted, and a board of Mana- 
Deepiy impressed with a convic. |] gers elected, of which the Bishop is, 
tion of this truth, the Convention || ¢x-efficio, the President. Those 
had, for some time past, been anxi- || societies which had been previously 
ous to place within immediate reach, ]} established, continue their opera- 
such facilities as might encourage || tions with encouraging success. 
the efforts of those young men who |] The Prayer Book and Homily So- 
are solicitous of being duly prepared || ciety, especially, promises much aid 
for the high and responsible office |! to the general interests of the church, 
of the Gospel ministry. At their || and great utility to its individual 
last meeting, in 1822, the following || members. On the whole, the mem- 
proposal was brought before them: || bers of this diocess have reason to 
“Resolved, that it is now expedient, || be thankful to the Great Head of 
in reliance on the blessing of God || the Church, and to rejoice in those 
for success, to establish a local The- || tokens for good, which they have 
ological Seminary.” This resolu- || been privileged to receive. 
tion, as appears from the recorded — 
Votes, Was adopted by a very large ORDINATIONS. 
and respectabie majority of both or- On Thu'sday the Isfof April, 
ders. On this measure, some di- | 1824, in St. Peter’s Church, Spots- 
versity of sentiment has existed.—— || wood, New Jersey, the Rt. Rev. Bi- 
The House of Clerical and Lay de- || shop Croes admitted to the holy or- 
puties refrain from the expression || der of Priests, the Rev John M. 
of any opinion on the merits of this || Ward, Deacon, and Minister of that 
measure. To the Bishop of the di- |} church. 
ocess, it may be deemed due to On Thursday the 22d of April, 
state, that this act of the Convention || 1824, in St. Paul’s Church, Balti- 
has met with his decided disappro- || more, the Rev. John F. Schroeder, 


bation and strenuous opposition.— || Deacon, of the diocess of Maryland, 
The progress and influence of this || but at present officiating in the pa- 
institution are now in experiment. rish of Trinity Church, in the city of 


At the same Convention it was |} New York, was admitted to the holy 
also resolved to establish a diocesan || order of Priests by the Rt. Rev. 
Missionary Society for the State of! Bishop Kemp. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pacrricator, on Theological Institutions; Paorro’s communications; Extracts 
from the Meditations of a Maryland Clergyman; Examples of Youthful Piety; An 
Obituary of the late Andrew Rumsey; and An Invocation, by J. R.; are received, 
and, together with many other favours, will be inserted as soon as room on our pa- | 
ges can be found for them. Latter part of Chapter 4, of St. Matthew imitated, is 
also received. A Sunscriper, respecting the agency of the Rev. Mr. Croes in be- 
half of the Theological Institution in New York, came too late for insertion in this 
number. A Cavacaman, noticed in our last, and \ Memner or THe Sovran, will 
perceive that the “Ohio Layman” has been answered by J. M. in the present num- 
ber: and from the editorial remarks, they will learn that with this reply, it is our 
wish for the present to close the controversy The promised Extracts from the 
Letters of the late Lieut. R. Dashiell, are unavoidably postpoued to our next. The 
request of the Students of the Theological Seminary in New York, for a coy y of our 
work, will be cheerfully complied with. The Grave, by J. L., is also received. 

















